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There is nothing the poultryman needs to obtain best results in his business that we cannot supply him 
at right prices. We are sole manufacturers of the 


5 cenuine GY PHERS patenteo Incubators and Brooders 
Cyphers Patented Appliances Cyphers Roup Cure Cyphers Lice Powder Cyphers Lice Paint 
rt) a Cyphers Egg Stimulant Practical Poultry Books Balanced Ration Poultry Foods 
Clover Producis Napcreol (best disinfectant) Standard Poultry Remedies. 


P ral Headquarters for every standard Poultry Article of real valueto earnest poultry keepers. Send fov our special supply 
N ties 


catalogue and the Cyphers guarantee. Mailed free for the asking if you name this paper. Address nearest offic 


RHODE ISLAND REDS Flatching 


Have won 1st prizes at the last 3 Boston Shows, in competition with over 600 Reds, | 
which is more than New York, Chicago and Philadelphia combined. An unequalled From (Clear Buff) BUFF PLY- 


record made in the hottest competition the world ever knew. Eggs from Single or MOUTH ROCKS, 
Rose Comb, $2 per 15; $5 per 45; #10 per Ioo. ; $2 per 13 


Ba j ¢, Groveland, Mass. 

HW. CURR Pasir Also Eggs from BROWN LEG- 
CO HORNS (Brights), BARRED 
The DANDY BROODER ROCKS (Hawkins) at 

Beats all the old hens and all the other 


$2.50 per 13. 
brooders. Safest, surest, snuggest, simp- 


lest and mosteconomical. Price, $7 up. LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS (Felch) 


Smallest size, 24,x4}5 feet; capacity, 50 


to 100 chicks. $2.50 per 13. 
THE DANDY EGG TRAP NEST 
is the one you have been looking for. SEND YOUR ORDERS. 


Traps the egg only, registers and releases 
the hen. The simplest of them all, you can 


make them yourself for 15¢ to 25c each. Catalog Free for stamp, containing 
Complete plans, $1.00. photos of birds from life. 
It will pay you toinvestigate the Dandy Specialties, also seule 1904 Dandy Brooder, Egg 
Trap Nest and Poultry Book, which will be sent free if you mention Eastern Poultryman, Address The Old Reliable. 
THE DANDY BROODER, Danville, Ill. pene 
TED EE 
' 
5 . 
Symmes’ Rose and Single Comb R. I. Reds Sunnyside Poultry Farm, 
are better this year than ever before. They have never been defeated in the showroom and are 
as good as the best. WEST BURKE, Vilie 


CHOICE STOCK FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES. 
BROWN LEGHORNS. 


Eggs for Hatching. $3.00 per 15, $5.00 per 30, Sr0.00 per 100, SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


e <ing fe i rite t 
Buy ptiaxe [dolane ten Pina bicitess cds va ELM HILL WON AT LEWISTON (open class) and 
BFPRED M. SYMMES. Winchester, Mass. Freeport, eleven ists, four 2ds, four 3ds, three 4ths, 


four specials. Won more prizes in the open class at 
Lewiston, with both breeds, than any other breeder in 
Maine. 


s m T RAP N EST S Eggs $1.00 per setting; $5.00 per roo. 
Lot of fine Cockerels for sale, some of them prize 
DE AL| ee ke 


Shows which Hens Lay the Eggs, HALLOWELL, ME. 


The Ideal is Reliable—Simple—Easily Made—-Inexpensive—-Convenient--Compact IDEAL ALUMINUM 
LEG BANDS 


“It is the best cure for egg-eating hens I know anything about. Asa Trap 
Nest, it is the ideal of simplicity and as thoroughly practical as can be made.” 
—Victor D. Caneday. | 

Write for particulars to 


F. O. WELLCOME, Stop Ego Eating 


Box D., - - YARMOUTH, MAINE. 


Quickly put on and guaran- 
teed to stay on. Price post- 
paid; 15 for 20c; 25 for 30. 

o for soc; 150 for $x. 

ample for stamp. 


Mention Breed when Ordering. 
| PF. 0. WELLCOME, Box D, Yarmouth, Maine 


BROWN’S 


TO ADVERTISERS WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


If you have not given our columns a trial, you have missed a good thing. THE) yi. breeding ckls, from my egg record stock. Six 
EASTERN POULTRYMAN is paying those who patronized it in its infancy, and they are | years’ trap-nest selection. Satisfaction with every 
staying with us with new and larger contracts. We are ready to serve you as well. | sale or money returned, 


Send us your order early and secure a good position. | Three fine cock birds, ready for early winter shows, 
| and good enough to show anywhere. 


|C. M. BROWN, removed to Millbury, Mass. 


ROSE and SINGLE COMB 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS > Ree BARRED ROCKS 


eee W. Plymouth Rock Pullets 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. : ; ; w. Wyandotte Pullets 
Prize Stock and great layers. Eggs $2.00 per 15 If looking for winning birds, male or female, or a Golden Wyandotte Pullets 


pa a eee eer from second pens, Lib- | first-class breeding one, write me, I can please you. i large or ma lots. ae show ae yard plain 
sreeding, Give lowest cash price and particulars, 
SAMUEL S. SYMMES, NY... PALMER, Address JOHN Je RRR 


Winchester, Mass. BEVERLY, PASS. Long Island, ROSLYN, N. Y. 
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Is There An Egg Type? 
(Written for the Eastern Poultryman.) 


“There is an ‘egg type’ among hens 
just as there is a ‘dairy type’ among 
cows, but you must compare Leghorn 
hens with Leghorn hens, Wyandotte 
hens with Wyandotte hens and Brahma 
hens with Brahma hens.’’—Chas. W. 
Newman of New York at Millvale Insti- 
tute, Aug. 17. 

When considering the above proposi- 
tion as a text for an article, one can 
hardly avoid mixing in his mind consid- 
erable speculative theory together with 
such facts as may have been more or less 
superficially observed by him or reported 
by others. 


When accurately observed facts bear- 
ing upon this question become abun- 
dant, theories which are not supported 
by those facts will lose their value if not 
their interest. 


The writer does not believe in either 
the ‘dairy type cow” or the “‘egg type 
hen’’ to the extent which could admit 
that such a type is so clearly defined that 
an accurate selection of great and small 
producers can be made from any and all 
stocks containing them, by any and all 
persons whose eyes have been educated 
to readily detect certain ‘‘types.”’ 

Domestic cattle have been bred fora 
great many years along separately dis- 
tinct lines by different people in different 
localities, each working for one object 
and selecting breeding stock with more 
or less regard to their known individual 
qualities. 

There is, undoubtedly, a great differ- 

ence in type between the beef cattle of 
the plains and the dairy cattle of the but- 
ter producing sections. Individual selec- 
tion of breeding stock, environment and 
food all have an effect in determining 
type. 
When cattle are bred in immense num- 
bers solely for beef by breeders whose 
only effort is to develop the flesh-forming 
qualities in their herds, in sections best 
adapted for the economical development 
of those qualities, it would naturally fol- 
low that such cattle would differ in type 
from those which are bred by a different 
class of breeders, in different parts of the 
country, for an entirely different purpose, 
selecting their breeding stock and main- 
taining it solely for their known individ- 
ual milk-producing qualities. 

But admitting so much to bea well- 
established fact, we do not have to admit 
that inthe dairy herd itself there com- 
monly exist differences in type which 
surely indicate, even to the trained ob- 
server, the individual capacity of the 
female to produce either a large quantity 
or rich quality of milk. In a degree, 
there may be something in it, but the 
milk pail, the scales and the Babcock 
Test, in the hands of a multitude of dairy- 
men furnish the facts regarding the indi- 
vidual cow, whatever may appear to be 
her ‘‘type.’’ Itisa somewhat common 
practice among enthusiastic poultrykeep- 
ers and writers to compare the domestic 


hen with the dairy cow in a manner very 
| flattering to the hen and a bit unfavorable 
to the cow. Personally, the present 
writer wishes that there could be more 
fact mixed in with such comparisons than 
even a little careful scrutiny will reveal. 
It is to be regretted, perhaps, that cold 
facts are so chilling sometimes—like ice 
water adown one’s spinal column. 

Without attempting to dig up a lot of 
more or less unreliable data concerning 
hens.and cows, we can at least question 
our own minds a little. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
there are more people who keep hens 
than there are who keep cows? 

Is it not a fact that the hen has a much 
greater mass of literature devoted to her 
proper and profitable maintenance than 
has the cow? 

Is it not true that the egg produced by 
the henis as much a staple article of 
human consumption and commerce as is 
the milk of the cow? 

In spite of all this, isit not true that 
the dairy cow by her milk alone pays a 
profit over and above all items of ex- 
pense to more people who keep them 
than do hens by their eggs alone sold at 
market prices? 

Is it not true that dairymen whose sole 
source of income liesin the milk from 
their cows are much more numerous 
than are poultrymen whose sole income 
depends upon the market eggs produced 
by their hens. How many of us person- 
ally know any person who makes a living 
solely from eggs laid by his own hens 
and sold for food? 

Is it not true that a hen that produces 
three times her own weight in eggs in 
one year ranks as high for a henasa 
cow that gives six times her own weight 
in milk does for a cow? 

Is it not true that cows have been more 
systematically and exclusively bred for 
milk production for centuries than have 
hens for even one decade? 

We all know that adult hens can be 
“fattened for market,’’ but how many of 
us have ever figured the actual cost per 
pound of the added flesh (or fat), or the 
profit or loss in the proceeding as com- 
pared with the fitting of beef cattle for 
market? A little thought, a little investi- 
gation along this line with a kindly feel- 
ing for both hens and cows will do no 
harm. ; 

If hens had been bred solely for meat 
on the one hand as have beef cattle, and 
solely for eggs on the other hand as 
dairy cattle have for milk, and the indi- 
vidual qualities of the breeding stock 
been accurately known and made a 
standard, then, indeed, we might have 
two distinct types of hens as we have of 
cows; but even then it is doubtful if the 
approximate egg value of the individual 
“ege type hen’’ could be determined by 
her appearance. There is but little true 
analogy here between hens and cows in 
relation to shape, etc. 

But hens have not been generally and 
systematically bred and maintained for 
the two distinct and separate objects. 
Rather has the rule been to unite in one 


strain, so far as possible, two aniagonis- 
tic qualities, z. e€., economical flesh pro- 
duction and prolific egg production. It 
may be true that on account of the Leg- 
horn being more generally kept sglely for 
eggs that an apparent ‘‘ege type’’ is 
more common in that breed than in oth- 
ers—the prolific tendency and the ‘‘type’’ 
being transmitted together and devel- 
oped by similar environments. 

In stocks which have been so carefully 
line-bred that the individual birds present 
a uniform appearance, it is but natural 
that an advocate of the “egg type”’ 
theory should find an agreeable support 
for his belief. 

When it becomes known that a hen of 
a pronounced ‘‘egg type’ does not lay 
well when the conditions appear to be 
favorable, we can easily and reasonably 
charge her failure to causes other than 
“‘type;’ but when the non-egg type per- 
sists in rolling up a record of 150, 200, or 
more eggs in one year, what becomes of 
the theory? 

No hen will be prolific asa result of 
accident, vermin, exposure, or obscure 
disease, although they may often produce 
the opposite result. If she produces the 
goods, she produces the evidence at the 
same time, whatever be the shape of her 
body or any portion of it; but she does 
not prove that such features caused her 
to be prolific. 

The type of hen that some claim to be 
the opposite of ‘‘egg type,’’ has actually 
been a prolific producer. The individual 
egg record has repeatedly proven this. 
If more individual records were kept 
there would be more evidence. 

An article by the writer, published in 
Successful Poultry Journal, was illustra- 
ted by two pictures from photographs of 
two hens of the same breed but of differ- 
ent type. Readers were asked to pick 
out the “egg type’’ from the two speci- 
mens. 

An experienced poultryman selected 
one as being the ‘‘egg type.’’ She hada 
record of 236 eggs in one year. But he 
also selected the other as being the non- 
prolific type. Her record was 206 eggs 
in one year. 

If the majority of poultrymen should 
find it expedient to separate the meat 
and egg producing qualities as has been 
done with cattle, and would then breed 
from selected individuals whose qualities 
were known, not merely guessed at, two 
types might develop in time; but known 
facts do not yet prove that those types 
exist now to any great extent. 

F. O. WELLCOME. 


Care and Management of Poultry. 


(Written forthe Eastern Poultryman.) 


There are but few people that fully 
comprehend the importance of the poultry 
industry in the United States and a few 
figures drawn from some of the most 
authentic sources may prove of interest. 

It has been shown from repeated ex- 
periments made by experiment stations 
all over the country that an egg can be 
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produced at a costof % ofacent, or 4 
cents per dozen, and if every man, woman 
and child in the United States should eat 
an egg every other day in the year it 
would amount to $127,750,000, the selling 
price being 12 cents per dozen, which is 
really lower by several cents than the 
actual selling price. On this basis the 
profits would amount to $83,900,000 per 
year from the eggs alone, not counting 
the poultry sold for market purposes. 

When reliable and eminent statisticians 
estimate that even these figures are much 
too low, it would seem that more atten- 
tion would be given to poultry raising 
than there is at present. 

By that I do not mean that it is abso- 
lutely imperative for one to start with a 
great many fowl and run a large plant, 
but that if more people would give care- 
ful attention to what they could comfort- 
ably take care of, the industry would be 
materially benefitted and so much more 
money would be started circulating. 

Many say that they cannot meet with 
success because they cannot afford to 
build comfortable houses and have noth- 
ing to do with. Itis not necessary that 
the houses should be nicely built, well 
painted and carefully situated, to prove 
to be well adapted for inducing egg pro- 
duction. The only thing the hen requires 
is pure air, warmth and light, to make 
her house an ideal abode to her, and there 
is something within the reach of every 
one that can be turned into material for a 
house of some kind. Houses have been 
known to have been made by simply dig- 
ging into the side of a hill and boarding 
up the entrance, being careful to leave 
room for a window. Another house 
which | have heard of was made from 
bales of hay, piled one upon another and 
covered over with loose straw weighted 
down with poles, poles also being used 
for the straw to rest upon. They have 
even been made from corn stalks fastened 
around a square and covered by the same 
material. No matter how nicely a hen 
may be fed she must have comfortable 
sleeping quarters in order to produce 
eggs during the winter months. Even in 
the coldest of weather a flock of hens will 
do well if turned out every day, if they 
are kept busy and have a warm and com- 
fortable place to sleep in. It is very 
essential that a henhouse should be kept 
free from moisture. 

After housing the most important thing 
is proper feeding. Many a poultry house 
that has been built upon the most ap- 
proved plans has failed from lack of 
proper care and feed from the owner. 
There is but little danger of not feeding 
enough. In fact the greatest danger lies 
in feeding too much food and of feeding 
foods that produce fat instead of eggs. . 

In order to determine what kind of feed 
to give a hen we must first find out what 
an egg is made of, for unless we feed the 
hens foods that contain the proper ele- 
ments for egg production we cannot 
produce eggs in great numbers. 

The average egg weighs about two 
ounces and is composed of a number of 
different elements which if separated 
would be found to be composed of about 
84 per cent. water, 124% per cent. albu- 
men, I per cent. mineral matter and 2% 
per cent. sugar, in the white, and about 
52 per cent. water, 45 per cent. oil, 1 per 
cent. each of albumen, coloring and min- 
eral matter. The shell, which is about 
Io per cent. of the weight of the egg, is 
largely composed of phosphate of lime. 
Water is the cheapest thing on earth and 
costs nothing, but in the shape of eggs 
sells for a very high price. Itis the solids 
of the egg which we must make up. 
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After discovering what elements are 
contained in the egg, we must feed such 
foods as are known to contain those ele- 
ments and in such quantities that there 
will be enough surplus to produce eggs, 
after building up the body of the bird. 
There are a great many foods that hold 
certain elements, but in such small quan- 
tities that there is no surplus left to pro- 
duce eggs and which therefore merely 
keep the birds in good condition. 

It has been discovered, however, that 
fresh green cut bone contains all of the 
necessary elements to keep a hen in good 
condition and at the same time furnish 
sufficient surplus to make over into well 
flavored eggs. 

Give a hen three ounces of cut bones a 
week and feed her a variety of grains 
with a plentiful supply of pure water and 
she will do her best to pay her keep and 
a nice profit besides. Do not forget to 
make them work for what they get, how- 
ever, and be careful not to feed too much 
or else they will lay on so much fat that 
they will become unprofitable. 

A. L. BickKFoRD. 

Bangor, Maine. 


‘¢‘ The Way God Intended Men to Live.”’ 


A clergyman, who as pastor of a coun- 
try church, had opportunity to indulge 
his taste for poultry keeping and several 
kindred pursuits in a small way in the 
intervals of leisure from professional 
cares, was called a little over a year ago 
to a church in one of the large manufac- 
turing towns of Massachusetts. A short 
time ago the editor of this paper received 
a long personal letter from him, from 
which we take the liberty of quoting 
these few sentences: 

“T have been blessed in my work at 
, and at the close of my first year’s 
service the church gave mea substantial 
raise of salary, but I prefer living in the 
country, and have hopes of spending a 
few years of my life ona farm where | 
can raise all the fowls and vegetables 
that I want, and live in the way that I be- 
lieve God intended men to live. 

“Tt is very quiet in the city in spite of 
thessreatestike Aes heres is, an 
increasing amount of destitution. I am 
doing my best to keep several large fam- 
ilies from starving. It is pitiful to see 
people sitting around with no work and 
nothing to eat. 
kind of a manager, is in no danger of 
starvation, and can be the most inde- 
pendent of men.”’ 

While we could not agree with our 
clerical friend on an unqualified state- 
ment of his concluding proposition, we 
think that destitution is far more com- 
mon in the city than in the country, and 
also that such cases of destitution as may 


The farmer, if he is any | 


occur in country communities are much | 


more promptly and efficaciously relieved. 

Farmers, while not subject to just the 
same troubles as the city people, have 
troubles of their own, and time and again 
has it been necessary for rural communi- 
ties to call on the generosity of the cities 
and other rural communities to keep the 
less prosperous of their number from 
want. Yet we cannot disagree with the 
opinion that it was on the land and in 
families that men were designed to live, 
and we cannot help sympathizing with 
the aspirations of many of those seeking 
to exchange country for city life even 


while, as is often the case, candor com- | 


pels us to advise an inquirer against ex- 
changing his lot as a city resident whose 
income affords a good living amid unde- 
sirable surroundings for the uncertainty 
of life among more congenial Sarteine: 


ings upon an unknown and perhaps in- 
sufficient income, 

We would not urge anyone to thought- 
lessly and recklessly turn from town to 
country life, but the advantages of the 
latter for people of moderate earning 
capacity are so marked that it is well 
worth while for every such city man with 
any taste for country life to seriously con- 
sider the pros and cons of the question of 
making the change.—/arm- Poultry. 


Feeding Poultry. 


The frequent admonition to feed a vari- 
ety of food is not given simply to gratify 
the desires of appetites of the birds, but 
for another purpose. The hen is used by 
us as a producer and as she cannot pro- 
duce anything without the material from 
which to do so, and she is useless unless 
her wants are supplied. She consumes a 
large amount of carbon every time she 
inhales air, while the bones, flesh, and 
nervous system are constantly being 
washed and repaired. Should this waste 
be permitted without a renewal, the bird 
will die—starve—although she may be 
fed liberally, as far as certain kinds of 
food are concerned. If she is fed noth- 
ing but corn, she would become very fat, 
as corn is rich in carbon, and her body 
would be kept warm from the heat created; 
but while fat and apparently in good con- 
dition, her bones and tissues would grad- 
ually waste away, and she would droop 
and die without apparent cause. But 
food of a carbonaceous nature is required 
also in some form, as the heat of the 
body is necessary, while carbon is an im- 
portant constituent of the yolk. Corn 
contains a small proportion of all the ele- 
ments of food, but insufficient quantities 
for the proper nourishment of a laying 
hen. Wemay divide the food proper, 
into three kinds—carbonaceous, nitrog- 
enous and phosphatic—the minerals— 
lime, soda, potash, etc., must also be 
included. 

Some of the grains such as wheat, oats 
and buckwheat, furnish quite an amount 
of all the elements needed, lime included, 
but as such foods are not perfectly bal- 
anced with all the hen requires, they serve 
her purposes for only a short time. Hence 
when a chick is growing the rapid forma- 
tion of muscle and bone (not fat) requires 
food rich in nitrogen which is best given 
in the form of milk or meat, and it is the 
absence of nitrogenous food that causes 
them to die when they are fed on corn 
meal. The egg is largely composed of 
nitrogen, the white especially, and the 
hens that are fed on meat and milk as a 
part of their diet will lay in winter if kept 
warm. To vary the food means to vary 
the quality of the articles provided, in 
order that no element may be lacking, 
and while it is important that the food be 
of a varied character, in order to provide 
all the proper materials necessary, the 
fowls need succulent and bulky food for 
dietary purposes. Corn, wheat, meat, 
etc., are concentrated foods, and should 
be accompanied with grass or any kind 
of bulky food, in order to assist digestion, 
as well as plenty of water, just as a horse 
needs hay, although he may be allowed 
all the grain he desires. 

In feeding a variety, however, do not 
overfeed. Never allow the stock to get 
too fat, or the hens will lay soft-shell eggs 
or none at all. Fat interferes with the 
generative functions. Always endeavor 
to make hens exercise, by scratching for 
their food. Ifthey are made to work, 
and are fed on food containing the neces- 
sary elements, they will lay, and cannot 
refrainfrom doingso.—/armers’ Tribune, 
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AN INTERESTING PEN PICTURE OF HOW 
NOT TO KEEP POULTRY. 


Conditions on the Average Farm. 


A short time ago it was my pleasure to 
spend a few days in the country with a 
relative of mine, who lives on and runs a 
farm of one hundred acres or thereabouts, 
and being a poultry enthusiast, one who 
loves fowls, both from fancy as well as 
profit, the feathered tribe on the farm 
occupied no small share of my attention; 
at least until I got so tired of interview- 
ing what did not please me. Only occa- 
sionally do I rusticate thus, so that such 
sights as I saw, as regards the poultry 
branch of this farm, seemed novel to me 
after being constantly among poultrymen 
who know how to “‘keep’’ poultry. Yet 
what I saw there was no uncommon 
thing in the country, for what I am about 
to describe is about the general run of at 
least 99 per cent of the poultry ‘‘plants” 
throughout the country districts today. 
Rising early in the morning the day after 
I took up my abode on ‘‘Agricolum,”’ the 
first thing that greeted my early morning 
rise, as I stepped out the back door, was 
about a couple of dozen dirty, slobby 
ducks, puddling about and making such 
a hungry noise that I had to step carefully 
for fear of tramping on some of them. A 
little further on I saw a hen with her 
chicks, trudging through the wet grass, 
the chicks being as wet as though they 
had just emerged from a shower bath or 
some such thing. It is unnecessary to 
say they were in search of some food be- 
fore they were given their daily rations, 
for on this farm it was quite evident that 
the poultry were not the first to get an 
early morning meal. The next thing that 
came in view before me was a couple of 
roosters, of what breed or breeds I know 
not, and I opened my eyes with surprise, 
wondering if all or nearly all the old birds 
were of the male persuasion, for it was an 
uncommon thing to see a couple of chan- 
ticleers strutting about together all alone, 
so early in the morning. However, I did 
not go far before a number of hens ap- 
peared in sight, most of which were 
scratching in the farm yard, which lay 
between the farm buildings and the house, 
while others roamed about what I after- 
wards learned was a field of wheat before 
it was harvested. Seeing so many, my 
curiosity was aroused to know what kind 
of house such fowls were given to inhabit. 
I did not have to go far before ] was 
there, although I could not see it very 
well, for a high board fence made of hard 
rock-elm slats, three inches wide and ten 
feet long, stood between me and the 
house itself. It enclosed a yard about 20 
feet by 10, and was meant as a prison for 
the fowls, when they might be doing 
damage roaming about the farm. Here, 
as I entered the gate, stood what was 
meant fora poultry house. I did not 
need to open the henhouse door. It was 


already open, for it lay broken off its 


hinges and served to bridge a muddy 
place between the gate and the house 
itself. Looking within, I was satisfied 
with what I saw from the entrance with- 
out going further. A cold, dark, dingy 
house, which, if well built, would be only 
large enough for thirty grown fowls. On 
inquiring I was told that something in the 
neighborhood of one hundred hens were 
kept, and no doubt they were all quar- 
tered in this place, winter and summer 
alike. In summer they were not com- 
pelled to abide there, for it looked as 
though many of them were roosting in 
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the trees near by, being like some people 
we sometimes meet who would rather 
move than clean house. The floor ! Well, 
if there was one it could not be seen for 
filth, for it is a truth that is being penned 
when I say it had not been cleaned 
this year. The walls and ceilings were 
full of cracks and holes, and as for light— 
windows were not much needed as a 
means of giving light, for the cracks in 
the walls and holes in the ceiling answered 
this purpose instead, and well, especially 
so when the leaves would be off the sur- 
rounding trees. The nests! Well, there 
were many of them nailed around on 
three of the walls, the number of them 
making it appear as though an egg were 
expected from every hen each day, and 
for fear they all wanted to lay at once, 
one was provided for each. The roosts 
seemed a veritable stepladder of poles, 
rising one above the other, making it 
hard for chicken thieves to capture all 
if the fowls took to flying about very 
much, as such fowls generally do. 

On going further to interview all that 
was to be seen, I next came to what ap- 
peared to be a newly built bank barn; 
new to me, at least, for it had been erected 
since my last visit to the farm, and being 
of an examining state of mind, I fully in- 
vestigated it and studied its make-up. It 
was a large new bank barn, with stable 
and cow-byre underneath. The founda- 
tion, or stable parts, were built of stone 
and a new kind of partly divided, large- 
sized brick, especially made for barns of 
such style. When the bricks were laid 
on their sides an air space existed between 
the inside and outside of the lower part 
of the building, such being a provision to 
insure warmth, as air, we are told, is a 
bad conductor of heat. Besides being 
comfortable, it presented a fine appear- 
ance, both from within and without. Go- 
ing within, everything was in keeping 
with the outward appearance. Nice 
cement floors, well built stalls and man- 
gers, pegs for the work harnesses anda 
nicely built cupboard for brushes, combs 
and the new Sunday harness. Going 
along a passage and through a door, I 
was ushered into the cow-byre by a 
cousin, whom I had joined in the mean- 
time, who, seeing I was so much inter- 
ested in their new, up-to-date building, 
began showing and explaining the use of 
this, that and everything about it. Here 
in the middle of a floor was a pump 
worked by a windmill, which emerged 
through the roof; connected with it were 
troughs in front of the places for the cows, 
thus affording a means of watering in the 
winter and spring without going outside, 
as was the case before. Over these in 
one corner was a chute leading from the 
hay mow, while on the other side, under 
the gangway, was a vegetable root-house, 
used to store away a winter supply of 
mangolds, carrots, etc., for the use of the 
cows and horses. What struck me most 
was the convenience of everything nec- 
essary for the use of the live stock during 
the cold days of winter, and I was very 
much impressed that all these conven- 
iences were planned so as to reciprocate 
the proprietor and inventor in dividends 
as well as providing system and conven- 
ience in doing the work. 

This branch of farming not being in my 
line, I was forced to make a comparison 
for myself as to the way the poultry were 
kept and managed and fed, when com- 
pared with the rest of the live stock on 
thefarm. ‘‘Surely,’” thought I, “‘ifit paid 
to invest so much money on good accom- 
modations for the other live stock, as well 
as securing good stock, would it not be so 
with the poultry as well? Why was the 


other stock looked after so well and the 
poultry so sadly neglected? Upon medi- 
tation two reasons suggested themselves. 
Chickens are such ‘‘small fry’? and mar- 
ket prices are low compared to that of a 
horse or a cow; it is natural for them to 
lay only during the summer and then they 
can care for themselves without much 
expense to the owner, so it doesn’t mat- 
ter what care is given them so long as they 
come through the winter all right and are 
ready to lay when spring opens up, when 
all birds begin to look about them for a 
nest tolayin. Is this the way Mr. Farmer 
reasons about his cows? Is not the sum- 
mer the natural time for a cow to give 
milk and rest during the winter? Yes, 
but Mr. F. is not satisfied with this; he is 
bent on improving upon nature. Good 
warm quarters and the best of feed is 
provided to make her milk well during 
the winter when butter is high. If the 
same time and care is given the poultry 
as is given the cows the whole year round, 
it will be found that they will yield even 
better returns for the amount of labor and 
money spent upon them.—Zdward Wyatt, 
London, Canada, in Successful Poultry 
Journal. 


Feeding Young Chicks. 


(Written for the Eastern Poultryman.) 


There are a great many ways to feed 
small chicks. Some of them are better 
than others, yet we have seen some peo- 
ple succeed with the kind of food that 
has killed many hundred small chicks, 
and you will find some people still giving 
their newly-hatched birds the wet corn 
meal. This they throw down to them 
once or twice a day, and at each time 
they make sure there is enough to last 
until they come again. This feed is not 
all eaten but is gradually going. The old 
hen will scratch and scatter it until there 
is but very little seen. Then comes 
another dose of the same kind of feed. 
This style of feeding does very well if you 
cannot find any better method, but I do 
not think it would do very well if you 
were trying to raise a large lot of chick- 
ens. Nowadays you can very easily get 
a good chick feed that is many times 
better than the wet corn meal, even if you 
wish to make it wet as some people think 
their chicks must have wet feed. But I 
dare say if you succeed well with a wet 
feed that is what you want. Many peo- 
ple who raise large numbers of chickens 
use a prepared dry chick feed which con- 
tains many small seeds and is prepared 
for small chicks, and can be used for 
hen-hatched chickens as well as the incu- 
bator-hatched, and if your small chicks 
have a small run it is about the best to 
scatter such feed as the dry chick feed in 
some short cut straw. This will give 
them exercise which is one of the most 
important things in raising chicks. We 
always like large runs, the larger the 
better, and in fact we like a free range for 
all kind of poultry. We advise keeping 
small chicks in a small run until they get 
well acquainted with their roosting places. 
And after they are large enough to care 
for themselves we let them go and sleep 
in trees or any place where they are safe 
from the animals that are about most 
farms. 

JoHN J. Ritz. 
Pittston, N. Y. 


Dust baths should always be accessible 
to poultry—they are nature’s remedy for 
freeing fowls of vermin. 
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Pointers on Making Poultry Pay on the 
Farm. 


That the country or rural life has many 
attractions is evidenced time and again 
by the fact that seemingly at some por- 
tion of every man’s life, whether his path 
be laid in the city or otherwise, he turns 
to agriculture or the raising of crops or 
animals. Of necessity many of these ven- 
tures must be a failure through conditions 
not being suited, and the parties them- 
selves ill adapted to the work which they 
seek to carry on. Among the farmers 
themselves, raised from boyhood upon 
the soil, many make only a bare exist- 
ence while others are comparatively well 
to do, simply from the natural business 
ability of the varying workers. With the 
strife and wars now going on in the labor 
field, many more will be attracted to the 
rural life as offering them an independent 
existence apart from the factory bells, the 
overseers, the section hands, and num- 
berless other heads above them, all seek- 
ing to gain an existence for themselves 
and families. 

Naturally the question which arises first 
is, ‘‘How to make the farm pay.” The 
old farmer’s advice was good when he 
said, ‘‘Never spend a dollar.’’ Proceed- 
ing on this method, it would not be very 
difficult to ~exist once the farm was 
secured and paid for, but the life would 
be hardly attractive to our city frienas 
who have been used to spending their 
weekly wages for the comforts and luxu- 
ries of the home. On the farm the cost 
of living is much less than in the city, and 
if with this low cost of living we. can 
couple a steady income, the success of 
the undertaking is assured. Along this 
line probably poultry keeping offers the 
most sure method of keeping the cash 
steadily arriving. 

With the farm secured, the cash outlay 
need not be heavy for a venture at the 
poultry industry. The successful plants 
are not usually built up with large initial 
investments. The first question to be 
settled would be, What of the many 
methods advocated is the one _ best 
adapted to the particular farm or owner 
in question? This, of course, is for each 
one to determine for himself or herself. 
The intensive culture usually carried on 
in the city or suburban town back Jot is 
very well in its place, but where birds are 
to be handled in larger numbers, and 
where labor enters more into the problem 
or the profitable end of the scheme, as on 
a farm, this does not work out as well. 
The more scattered or colony plan of 
housing seems to relieve the path of 
many stumbling blocks which beset the 
way of the long house and the large num- 
ber of birds per acre which it necessarily 
carries. 

The colony house itself in its initial 
cost is little, if any, more, and as an 
asset certainly a number of hundred dol- 
lars invested in small or portable poultry 
houses would be much more quickly and 
advantageously realized upon than an 
equal sum invested in one or two long 
houses that at best can hardly be sold for 
more than enough to pay for the cost of 
moving should we wish to venture into 
other fields after having made an attempt 
at poultry. The colony house quite open 
to the weather with very little attempt at 
warmth, costing less to build and seem- 
ingly productive of better results the more 
it is tested, certainly seems to fill a much 
needed want. 

Through a few months of the winter it 
may possibly entail a little more labor for 
the care of the birds with this method of 
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housing, but at the season of the year 
when it takes the most time, there is 
usually the least else doing on the farm. 
What the farmer most dreads is to have 
the endiess detail and care come in the 
hot weather when the pressure of other 
crops demands all of his time and atten- 
tion, with the result that the chickens 
usually have to shift for themselves. This 
is one of the colony house’s strong points. 
Here is just where the poultry can shift 
for themselves with very little care, and 
still go on producing eggs and poultry, 
thus keeping the income steady. 

The small colony house, whether it be 
portable or otherwise, has many advan- 
tages over the other method of housing. 
In the spring, an indoor brooder can be 
started in one of these houses in February 
or March, and run until the chickens are 
large enough to wean, at which time the 
brooder can be removed and the chickens 
continue to occupy the same house, the 
cockerels being removed at the appropri- 
ate time, and the pullets continuing right 
through until the following winter, when 
it becomes their home and the laying 
house, with the least amount of moving 
and other disturbances that always checks 
the growth to a greater or less extent. 
It is useful as a cockerel house, and fora 
small breeding pen; can be moved easily 
from one part of the farm to another, thus 
allowing the rotation of crops which is so 
beneficial to the soil, and of necessity 
must have like effect on the owner’s 
pocketbook. 

At the writer’s farm we have found 
that we could compound a mash of dry 
grain and meat food that can be fed ina 
hopper, using hoppers which need be 
filled only once each week, thus necessi- 
tating only two trips per day around the 
farm—one to carry water in the morning, 
the other to carry a feed of hard grain, 
and gathereggs at night. Mashesslightly 
varied from the one mentioned can be 
used for growing chicks, and with a sim- 
ple addition of a hopper of hard grain and 
beef scraps we have a complete ration 
which the chicks balance to suit them- 
selves, and grow and thrive with prac- 
tically no attention aside from watering 
and‘housing at night. This housing at 
night is simply a closing of the colony 
house doors or roosting rooms. 

To get our proposition on a business 
basis, we must eliminate every possible 
element of chance, and nail down all 
the sure things that present themselves. 
Poultry in large flocks seldom, if ever, 
thrive. Occasionally we find a man who 
has devoted a life’s attention to this, and 
who gets results, working out the details 
along lines with which he is thoroughly 
familiar, but let a new man try this same 
method and it is almost sure to be a fail- 
ure. It seemingly is not the nature of 
fowls to congregate in large numbers. On 
the farm in lots of a dozen to fifty with 
everything run ‘‘wide open,’”’ ‘no fences 
to stop them, and every condition almost 


as near nature as the birds of the air} 


themselves, disease is seldom found. 
Results even here may not be all that we 
could ask for, but certainly some condi- 
tions here may be successfully copied 
that will assist us in keeping our flocks 
in a healthy condition. 

Crowded quarters almost without ex- 
ception mean trouble, whether it be newly 
hatched chicks or chickens just weaning 
from the brooder, or commencing to 
roost in the small coops so often provided 
for them. Colds and roup and their at- 
tendant evils are almost always the result 
of either ill ventilated or crowded quar- 
ters. There is ample money in the busi- 
ness to pay for the investment of the best 


utensils, houses, feeds, and stock, if the 
results are forthcoming. 

If the farmers could buy milch cows 
during the fall of the year, milk them 
through a full year’s time, and then turn 
them over to the butcher without over 
twenty-five per cent. shrinkage in value, 
and during that time sell enough milk to 
pay for all the grain and fodder consumed, 
and enough profit to cover the initial out- 
lay, where would the barns stop building 
in Massachusetts?. That this is possible 
with poultry, not only possible but easily 
within the grasp of poultrymen under- 
standing their business. is well known. 
Pullets bought during the fall months, 
carried a full year, properly fed and 
housed, will more than lay eggs enough 
to pay for the feed and price paid for 
them, leaving the owners at the end of 
the season with the old birds to be sold 
at very close to the figures originally paid 
the year before. 

Of course where these same birds are 
raised by the owners the cost is much 
less. With the prices for the past few 
years that have been paid for fat cockerels 
in our local markets, they would usually 
pay for the feed consumed by both them- 
selves and the pullets in the same flocks, 
leaving the cost of the females in the fall 
represented only by the labor of the care 
of the chickens through the summer. 
Not everyone can produce these results, 
but itis up to us all to get as near to 
them as we can, and to carefully study as 
we go along the conditions necessary to 
produce them. 

For a payiug crop we are confident 
that poultry will offer many advantages 
over any other branch of the farm life. 
The milkman producing milk for the 
contractors throughout New England 
hardly realizes anew dollar for an old 
one, but his excuse is that it is the only 
way that ‘the can keep the farm up,’’ and 
even this if he should figure up the value 
of his hay and his labor, we think the bal- 
ance would be on the wrong side of the 
ledger nine years out of ten. The shrink- 
age in value of milch cows as handled on 
the farm will almost always amount to 
thirty-three per cent. per year. This is 
seldom taken into consideration by the 
average milk producer. Market garden- 
ers secure splendid crops and prices for 
them when the lucky turn of fortune’s 
wheel happens to land them at the right 
pocket, but here the labor problem is 
getting more serious each succeeding 
year, and the sure things are not as near 
together as they were in the past. 

Poultry business is not a bonanza_ or 
any chance to get rich quick, but it offers 
an attractive, tascinating field for those 
who are in love with the study of nature 
and with outdoor life. Once the condi- 
tions necessary to success are mastered, 
results are certain and productive enough 
of profits to satisfy any reasonable person 
but to master these conditions means 
careful study and much painstaking 
observation. With the colony house pre- 
viously referred to, the less intensive 
methods carried out, raising and main- 
taining the birds in smaller lots, fully 
fifty per cent. of the dangers are elim- 
inated, and the success so much more 
easily obtained.—P. R. Park in Farm- 
Poultry. 


There is nothing that kills turkeys as 
quickly as overfeeding. 

Every part of the body of the Wyan- 
dotte is golden yellow—legs, beak and 
skin. As they are also very compact, 
and closely built, they make a fine ap- 
pearance dressed for market. 
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PREPARING BIRDS FOR THE SHOW 
ROOM. 


Instructions which will Enable the Ama- 
teur to take Advantage of the Many 
Little Details which add to Show 
Condition. How to Feed and 
Care for the Birds During their 
Close Confinement. 


No intending exhibitor has any right to 
exhibit birds out of show condition, for if 
the public at large pays the price to see a 
poultry show, fine specimens are what 
they are looking for. Some fine birds 
are handicapped by the carelessness of 
their owners, in the lack of proper atten- 
tion just before the show. . 

Let us then suppose that the birds 
have been well cared for during the sum- 
mer months, and are developing their 
last coat of feathers, which will not be 
changed until the next moulting period. 
After this last coat of feathers has fully 
developed, make your selections for the 
coming shows. Every amateur should 
be in possession of a Standard of perfec- 
tion, if possible, to enable them to select 
the birds nearest right in the various sec- 
tions. But in the absence of a Standard, 
perhaps some hints by the experienced 
may help to decide a very important 
question. 

External appearance being about right, 
next geta little nearer the matter by 
handling your birds to see if a closer in- 
spection has improved your opinion or 
otherwise. First of all, examine the keel 
or breastbone to see if it be crooked, and 
if so, spend no more time on such a 
specimen; and so throughout your in- 
spection, be observing to note all of the 
things that may disqualify in the show 
room, among which are crooked breast- 
bone, lop comb, stubs of feathers on 
shanks of varieties not feathered, etc. 

We will now suppose that you are 
within six weeks or a month of the com- 
ing show, and if not already done, sepa- 
rate the sexes. Also separate the males 
from each other to avoid a possible spar- 
ring match, which might disfigure or 
even disqualify. The females may be al- 
lowed to run together. If possible, the 
birds selected should be removed toa 
separate building, and out of hearing of 
the main flock. Some exhibitors place 
them in coops fastened against the side 
of the building and above the main flock, 
where they can look down upon, and 
wonder if the birds upon the floor are not 
getting a little better care than they, and 
should you be breeding any of the varie- 
ties having a standard weight, you will 
doubtless be disappointed to find the 
weight diminish instead of increase, and 
especially in males who can thus watch 
the flock. My plan has always been— 
when possible—to isolate the male birds, 
either in a separate building, or one por- 
tion of main building, hidden from view, 
and always upon the floor, well littered 
with fine clean straw, or autumn leaves, 
when convenient. My plan has always 
been to remove all roosts to conform to 
the conditions of the show room soon to 
be met, and the education thus received 
will enable them to act natural as night 
approaches in the show coop. 

Upon the floor mentioned be sure to 
have plenty of grit, fine sand or ground 
oyster shells, as the confinement takes 
them from nature’s bountiful supply. I 
never feed soft food to birds during show 
preparation. My reasons are, the proba- 
ble soiling of feathers, and also the lack 


of exercise which this would naturally 
create in confinement. 

Next the food to be selected to produce 
best results. I commence with whole 
corn, cracked corn and wheat scattered 
among the floor litter, which, at no time, 
is allowed to remain long enough to be- 
come foul. -A chance to roll in clean 
road dust is essential in the beginning so 
as not to break off too suddenly from 
former conditions—removing this dust 
bath a week before the show to allow 
feathers to get cleaned. During this 
whole preparation dust frequently with 
any well-known insect powder, for no 
breeder has yet been found skillful 
enough to breed show birds and lice in 
the same apartment successfully, 

If breeding any variety having a Stand- 
ard weight, try to get them as near the 
required weight as possible, two points 
being deducted for every pound below 
Standard weight. Do not fatten to in- 
crease the weight so as to impair the 
breeding quality of the birds after the 
show is over and they take their place in 
the breeding yards. Some of your best 
specimens may be your late hatched 
birds, and need all of your best efforts to 
meet the show requirements. 
birds lack the maturity instead of the size 
to meet the required weight, any feed 
that will produce weight without impair- 
ment to vigor is perfectly legitimate. 
Raw lean beef, seasoned with black pep- 
per is excellent to increase weight with- 
out adding fat, but should be fed spar- 
ingly at first else you may lose more than 
can be gained. Weigh the birds fre- 
quently to note any changes for better or 
worse. 

Do not overfeed—a little and often is 
better than a .feast, followed by a fast. 
Feed at regular hours, and in quantities 
that will leave the birds free to exercise 
fora little more. Commencing the two 
weeks preceding the exhibition, I have 
found sunflower seed to be an excellent 
article of food for show birds, not only 
does it add hardness and luster to the 
plumage, but it also regulates the system 
ahead of any knownseed. In the absence 
of sunflower seed, buckwheat grain 
comes next in value for the effect upon 
the plumage, and this also isa harmless 
feed. These seeds will aptly apply to all 
breeds with the possible exception of 
Bantams and Pit Games. Of course 
these birds (Games) are judged by their 
activity, fearlessness and muscle, and a 
good feed to produce these results is 
whole wheat and raw lean meat in small 
quantities, with plenty of exercise to 
harden the flesh. Bantams not to be fed 
to increase weight. 

Beginning the last week, one more ar- 
ticle of food may be used—stale bread 
soaked in stale ale, squeezed out by 
hand to avoid feeding anything sloppy. 
This feed also adds to the brilliancy of 
the plumage, besides giving a relish for 
other foods. This about concludes the 
feeding before the show. This last week 
can be well employed in minor details 
that have been omitted in the early prep- 
aration of the birds. 

If the birds are of a variety without 
feathered shanks, a little attention to 
them will add much to their appearance 
in the show room. First, wash the 
shanks and toes with tepid water and 
castile soap until thoroughly clean, wipe 
dry, then moisten a cloth and rub both 
shank and toes. Rub well and note the 
fine effect, being careful to not reach the 
feathers at the hock, and rub So dry that 
the oil will not soil any feathers which 
May come in contact with the shank at 


| the show. 


If your | 
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roosting, and by the way, a good time to 
do this work is early in the day. Birds 
having a white plumage that becomes 
Stained, are usually washed just before 
Tepid water used. until all 
stains are removed, then rinse in clean 
water of the same temperature, after 
which remove toa room having a warm 
and equable temperature until thorough- 
ly dry. Among the last preparations a 
little cider vinegar slightly diluted with 
water to wash the comb wattles, and 
lobes, is excellent, as it removes all 
stains, and brings out the bright, healthy 
color. 

Handle your birds -frequently to get 
them docile. The judge will appreciate 
all such efforts, as a fluttering, squawk- 
ing specimen is a great nuisance. Ifa 


| preparation of this character has been 


faithfully followed, your birds are fit to 


| show in any company, with a fair chance 


for success. 

The show room being reached and the 
birds transferred to the show coops both 
their comfort and condition can be 
looked atter, if you are fortunate enough 
to accompany them, and this is saying 
nothing against the superintendents of 
the various shows. They are the busy 
bees of the show room, and _ personal at- 
tention to all of the birds would tax the 
utmost energy of a small army of aids. 
The birds are all ied and watered regu- 
larly by the faithful attendants, and care 
given to those out of condition and not 
accompanied by their owners. Should 
you wish to care for your own birds, and 
acquaint them with the fact, they will not 
feel hurt. If you assume the feeding and 
caring for your birds, and follow along 
the same lines as in their preparation, 
with occasional variety, your birds should 
stand the strain of the show room, and 
|come through all right, even to taking 
their places in the breeding pen at the 
conclusion of the show with vigor unim- 
paired. The variety of food mentioned 
to go with the usual-grain food in the 
show room, should be brown bread, 
Bologna sausage, which, with its season- 
ing will give a keener relish for other 
foods, stumps of cabbage with a few 
leaves left on. Avoid any damp food to 
which the sawdust on the floor will ad- 
here. The finer. portions of this dust 
from the coop, will settle upon the 
shanks of the birds, giving them a dull 
appearance, which can be remedied by 
wiping with an oiled cloth, same 
precaution being observed as in the prep- 
aration. Ccmb, wattles and lobes should 
also receive the same attention as before 
described. 

Do not be discouraged if you do not 
receive at firsta large crop of colored 
ribbons, for the veteran exhibtor, at 
times, gets it where Biddie got the ax. 
And above all, do not murmur at the de- 
cision of the judges, for his opinions are 
backed by the experience of years spent 
‘in the show room and breeding yards. 

In the show room you will probably 
meet the man who always leaves his best 
birds at home, but his reasons for so do- 
ing are usually surrounded by obscurity. 

Patronize the Poultry Press, as well as 
the shows, for, by their united efforts, 
the old speckled hen that made such 
havoc in grandmother’s garden, has been 
replaced by the feathered monarchs that 
to-day occupy not only every place in 
our own land, but also every civilized 
clime on the face of the globe.—F/. BZ. 
Ingraham in American Poultry Journal, 


Crowded quarters, almost without ex 
ception, mean trouble. 
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OCTOBER, 1904. 


Our Associate Editor. 


We are pleased to announce that we 
have secured the services of Mr. E. E. 
Peacock as Associate Editor. 

Mr. Peacock is well known to the poul- 
try fraternity as a breeder and exhibitor, 
and for the past two years has been poul- 
try editor of Turf, Harm and Home, and 
is now filling his second term as President 
of the Maine State Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association. 

Mr. Peacock has had years of experi- 
ence as a breeder, and for several years 
his Barred Plymouth Rocks have been in 
the winnings wherever exhibited. His 
experience in practical as well as fancy 
lines, and his careful study of the poultry 
business have given him a fund of infor- 
mation along these lines, and the articles 
from his pen are always interesting and 
instructive. 


The Demand for Laying Pullets. 


There is evidently a scarcity of laying 
pullets. In one day we received five in- 
quiries asking where laying pullets or 
those nearly ready to lay might be ob- 
tained. 

The last season was particularly unfa- 
vorable for early chicks, and the main 
part of the young stock in many yards 
was hatched in May and June, and even 
with the best of care, very few of such 
late hatched pullets will be ready to lay 
for several weeks. Good pullets of any 
of the larger breeds that are now ready to 
lay ought to be worth one dollar each, 
and would probably more than repay 


their cost before some of the late hatched 
chicks begin to lay. The breeder who 
was fortunate enough to raise a good lot 
of pullets hatched in March and April, 
and has given them good attention and 
plenty of food will soon be getting good 
dividends on his investment, or can dis- 
pose of his stock at a good margin above 
its cost price. This kind of stock will 
never be ‘“‘below par,”’ and is always con- 
sidered a ‘‘gilt edge asset.” 


Why Don’t You Keep Poultry? 


The very interesting account of Mrs. 
Rose Black’s success, which appeared in 
the EASTERN POULTRYMAN Of last month 
is the more interesting when it is under- 
stood that the success which attended her 
efforts is attainable by every good house- 
wife who has a genuine love for fowl and 
enters into the care of them with a pa- 
tient, persistent effort to win, all of which 
characterized Mrs. Black’s labors. 

And, asI think of it more and. more, 
I wonder why it is that more people do 
not make a business of keeping poultry, 
or enter into the work upon a larger 
scale. It is not a business which requires 
a large amount of capital with which to 
begin and is particularly adapted to peo- 
ple who are not physically able to per- 
form more arduous work. 

If, perchance, one lives in a city where 
he has but a small back yard lot, he may 
cut his garment no larger than his cloth 
and keep no more fow! than he has room 
for, which, if properly attended to and 
cared for will yield good returns and be 
a source of pride as well, because every 
one feels a genuine interest in his own 
property-and watches its growth and de- 
velopment with much satisfaction. 

To the farmer more than anyone else, 
should poultry keeping appeal as a profit- 
able line of industry, for he above all 
others who do not devote the whole time 
and thought to poultry keeping but sim- 
ply use it as a side issue, is eminently 
well situated to keep poultry and thereby 
increase his income. The farmer has free 
range and the chickens thrive upon it. 
He keeps cows and _ has an abundance of 
milk which is a splendid food for grow- 
ing chicks and laying hens. He raises 
roots of all kinds which are eagerly 
sought for and eaten by the hens in win- 
ter. In his woods may be found plenty 
of lumber for the erection of new houses 
or building coops and ‘his spare time in 
winter may be utilized for that purpose. 
Nor does it require extra time to market 
his poultry. He has to go to town to 
dispose of his produce and some splen- 
didly dressed fowl or chicks make buta 
small addition to his load but does in- 
crease the weight of his pocket-book and 
incidently his feelings as well. 

To the boy or girl upon the farm it 
should be attractive for it adds a varia- 
tion to the monotony of farm life and 
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provides the wherewithal to furnish 
added luxuries to the owner. 

It isa fact not generally known that 
two young men living onthe coast of 
Maine have made enough money out of 
keeping poultry to pay the expenses of 
each through Harvard College. Now, 
young people, remember that what it is 
possible for one person to do in this line 
of work is also possible to others. Per- 
haps you do not wish to attend college, 
and, if not, there is no reason why you 
should, but every young person, and old 
as well, has unsupplied wants. Some 
want more than others because they are 
never satisfied with what they do have 
and poultry raising is sure to a consider- 
able degree to increase the income. 
Let everyone who has, or thinks he has, 
any taste for this sort of work make a 
small beginning with some pure bred 
fowls of a standard breed. If he finds 
that he has not the adaptation for the 
work he may retire from it atno great 
cost. But if it is work that he thoroughly 
enjoys, there are great possibilities in it. 
Many large and flourishing plants have 
been developed from just such small be- 
ginnings, while many big poultry enter- 
prises have been established with a big 
sound of trumpets only to fizzle all out in 
a year or so. 

Will there be any limit to the demand 
for poultry products? Yes, the appetites 
of the people and the many mechanical 
uses to which eggs are put. As the de- 
mand for the past two years has been 
much in excess of the supply and the 
mechanical uses to which eggs are being 
put are daily increasing, the supply will 
probably not equal the demand in this 
generation or the next. After that time ~ 


probably you nor 1 will care. 
E, E. Peacock.j ff 


Our readers are respectfully informed 
that we do not sell poultry supplies, foods 
or incubators. Inquiries for any of these 
should be directed to some of our adver- 
tisers, 


Wecan supply any poultry book or 
club with any poultry paper, at rates that 
will save money for the subscriber. 


When writing to any of the advertisers, 
our readers wilk confer a favor by men- 
tioning the EASTERN POULTRYMAN, 


Keep the Boys at Home. 


We hear the statement often expressed 
in agricultural and other papers that it is 
almost impossible to keep the country 
boy at home on the farm. The experi- 
ence of the world is an unceasing teacher 
of the fact that boys, and girls as well, 
love to be or go where things are most 
pleasant and attractive to them. Boys 
and girls that are raised on the farm do 
not object to the continual work and 
drudgery, as some call it, as they do to 
the treatment so often received. Each 
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and every farmer knows of many instances 
where boys and girls of from seventeen 
to twenty work continually throughout 
the whole year at home on the farm and 
never have as much asa single dollar in 
their possession as their own. If the son 
and the daughter are treated so well even 
as must be the hired man upon the farm, 
there would be fewer children leaving 
home and going to the cities. There is 
no better way to encourage the children 
upon the farm than to allow them the 
privilege of having either poultry, ducks, 
geese, turkeys, fruits, or bees of their 
own. 

To whatever of these they incline, en- 
courage them; set apart sufficient of the 
farm where they may grow and cultivate 
what seems to be their fancy for their 
own, allowing them to have all the in- 
come from same. Or, if it seems more 
desirable that they should take active 
part continually in the farm work, divide 
the income of the farm with them, so 
they will at least receive as much as does 
the hired laborer in whom you have no 
interest other than for the work which he 
performs. 

Increased happiness and contentment 
has come to many homes through the 
cultivating of poultry of all kinds. Both 
the boys and the girls, and the wives as 
well, have been enabled to have more 
money of their own than ever before 
through keeping poultry. Much of hap- 
piness nas been added to the family this 
way. If the parent would consider as 
carefully the future interests of children as 
he does of the saving and gathering to- 
gether afew dollars by compelling the 
children to do more than they should 
without recompense, he would be happier 
and more content, and each and every 
individual member of the family upon a 
farm would have some interest of their 
own from which they gain a profit. 
Squab growing in some instances has 
become popular. The keeping of bees, 
the growing of fruits, and the keeping of 
poultry for eggs or market poultry, have 
opened up many avenues through which 
increased happiness may come to the 
country homes. But so certain as people 
go on determined that their children shall 
not have anything of their own, just that 
certain will the children drift away from 
home as soon as possible into the cities, 
to work and grind in the overcrowded 
places for a sustenance. 

We clip the following from Harm, Gar- 
den and Poultry, of October: ‘‘Many a 
farmer’s son or daughter is struggling, 
miserable and hopeless, in the city as an 
underpaid and overworked nobody, who 
might be enjoying the brighter, freer, 
cleaner, better, sunnier life on the old 
home farm.”’ 

If the writer of this had added un- 
doubtedly all these might be happier at 
home if allowed to make a dollar there 
and call it their own, he would have come 
nearer to the solution of the problem, 
than to say as he does that they are driv- 
en there by foolish pride, false ideas and 
ignorance. ‘There is but little chance in 
the overcrowded city for ignorant, indo- 
lent people. There is no place on earth 
where people must work so hard and so 
continually as in the crowded cities, and 
whenever you find that the young people 
would rather leave the broad farms and 
beautiful fields and exist under these con- 
ditions, you may depend upon it that 
there is some reason for it. 

If the parents would encourage the 
children to take up poultry growing in 
some of its branches, provide them prop- 
er quarters wherein the poultry could be 
kept, and encourage them in their way to 


have something of their own as well as 
work for them, the conditions would be 
better throughout the whole country, the 
young people would be happier, the par- 
ents more contented, but times have so 
changed since grandfather was a boy, 
that it is utterly useless to hope that the 
young people will continually go on as 
grandfather did without a cent in his pock- 
et, without any independent manhood or 
womanhood, without the slightest right 
or 0 -portunity to declare their manhood 
and womanhood, or do anything upon 
the home-place for themselves. Inde- 
pendence of thought and liberty are so 
strnogly on he increase that they must be 
encouraged, guided and cared for if we 
hope to keep the young people following 
along in the past channels for their own 
future happiness and welfare. — The 
Leather. 


Roosts. 


A very important item in keeping poul- 
try successfully is the construction of 
roosting places. Especially is this so in 
roosting the young stock. Old stock will 
get along fairly well on most anything, 
for their bones are hardened and deform- 
ities are not liable to be caused on them, 
but with the young stock it is different. 
Their bones have an excess of animal 
matter and are easily bent out of shape, 
so if a chick is forced to sit all night on a 
narrow pole it will ina short time have 
its breast bone bent out of the striaight 
line. Now as it is about time to house 
the young stock for winter, extra precau- 
tions should be taken in this direction. 
It is surprising to note the large number 
of show birds that have this defect and 
the fancier never realizes the magnitude 
of the same until he gets that cut of 1 by 
the judge. Now is the time to avoid that 
cut for if it once gets there it is impossible 
to remedy it. Breeders cannot be too 
careful in this respect. 

How to avoid the evil results is what 
we want to know and the place to com- 
mence any operation is in the roosting 
places. There are various ways which 
might be suggested and which might be 
effective on all breeds, but usually the 
success of the experiments in this line 
depends on the breed you are working 
on. Take for instance the Leghorns or 
other light weight breeds and they may 
safely be roosted now on roosts the older 
fowls use. Our plan for these is to first 
have a platform about two feet high, then 
on blocks six inches high put on your 
roost pole. This latter should be a 2x4 
having the widest side on top, round the 
edges smoothly and we believe this isa 
very comfortable roost. This same roost 
is all right for American breeds such as 
Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, etc., only 
would advise that the platform be about 
one foot lower. For the Asiatics and 
heavy breeds we believe they should not 
have such roosts until the second year, 
and up to that time should simply have a 
platform to sit on. Where the platform is 
used exclusively of course it means much 
more work, for the droppings which 
might be left a few days when the pole is 
used should be cleaned away every 
morning. 

Where the roost poles are used and one 
wishes to guard against lice, some im- 
provements on the above might be sug- 
gested. On the 2x4 instead of leaving it 
perfectly flat on top a groove should be 
made. This groove should be filled oc- 
casionally with oil which will in a meas- 
ure keep the lice off the roost and thus 
protect the fowls. Another device which 
is very effective but which should be 
bought already made, are the iron stand- 
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ards for the pole to rest on. These are 
six to eight inches high, are expanded in 
the middle making a cup around the main 
part, and onthe top is a place for the 
pole to fit in. Fhe point is to fill this cup 
with oil which completely encircles the 
standard. The lice then cannot crawl 
onto the roosts without coming into con- 
tact with the oil. These standards can 
be purchased of the manufacturer much 
cheaper than one could have them made 
but could be doneat any foundry all right. 

The subject of roosting does not receive 
the attention it deserves, but breeders 
are gradually seeing the importance of 
it. Many of the deformities which pre- 
sent themselves find their origin in the 
roosting places, and so it is of the greatest 
interest to the breeder to look carefully 
to this part of the business. 


A Needed Regulation. 


At one of the greatest of the early fairs 
the writer saw an exhibit of ducks, the 
cooping of which would have been a dis- 
credit to an Igorrote of a thousand years 
ago. On second thought we make it two 
thousand years ago. 

The boxes were old packing boxes 
about the size of soap boxes. The slat 
fronts were made of twigs about as thick 
as one’s finger, trimmed up a little with 
a jackknife. 

There was a pair of ducks in each box, 
and there was not room for them to either 
stand up or sit in a natural position. They 
could neither turn around nor pass each 
other in the boxes. In two of the nar- 
rowest boxes the birds had to stand in 
such a position that their droppings could 
not fall on the floor, but high up on the 
sides of the box and on their feathers. 

The exhibitor was not a novice. There 
was no excuse for him. The management 
perhaps is somewhat to blame, but it has 
so long been customary for fair managers 
to tolerate bad cooping that a superin- 
tendent, unless more independent than 
most, is likely to hesitate before insisting 
on proper cooping. 

Indeed, a sudden and unlooked for 
insistence on better treatment of birds, 
while justifiable perhaps from a purely 
humanitarian standpoint, would be im- 
politic. There is no need of harsh treat- 
ment of those who offend in such matters 
unless they persist in their offending after 
suitable notice that it would not be tol- 
erated. Thus ashow management might 
make the announcement very plainly and 
conspicuously that exhibits cooped as 
these were would be returned to their 
owners, would not be accepted at all, 
that the rule to the same effect which has 
too generally been a dead letter would 
hereafter be enforced. Atter such notice 
no exhibitor could complain if his exhibits 
were summarily returned to him because 
not properly cooped.—Farm- Poultry. 
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The Modern White Wyandotte. 


The past few years have been marked 
by great improvement in White Wyan- 
dottes, along both fancy and utility lines. 
It is notso many years ago that male 
birds showing a good deal of brass in 
plumage came in for a large share of the 
prizes, while good stay-white birds were 
the exception. Now, however, thanks to 
careful breeding, these brassy birds are 
the exception. A stay-white bird will 
not be tanned by the sun; in fact, the 
effect of the sun will be to make its plu- 
mage glisten all the more with a silvery 
whiteness, says the Canadian Poultry 
Review. 

All White Wyandottes might be classi- 
fied under four headings, according to 
color characterists. Before giving these 
classes let me say that the Standard de- 
mands that White Wyandottes must be 
white in all sections, both in surface and 


undercolor, the quills being white 
throughout. The foilowing is my classi- 
fication: 


1. Birds that are creamy in plumage, 
both in surface and undercolor. These 
birds usually have a very yellow skin, 
and if exposed to the sun become very 
brassy. Such birds are really of little 
value except for breeding utility stock, 
where fancy points are of no importance. 

2. Inthe second class 1 would place 
those birds which are white throughout, 
but which turn brassy on being exposed 
to the sun. Such birds havea sort of 
dead white surface color if kept in the 
shade, while the undercolor is usually 
good. Some of these birds during the 
moult will show a pink quill, while others 
will have a creamy quill which gradually 
becomes whiter as the feathers mature. 
They are often produced from stay-white 
matings, and in such cases they are apt 
to breed all right if mated to females of 
very strong white color. 


3. The next class to consider are those 
that until fully matured have a great 
deal of creaminess in plumage, which 
gradually whitens as the feathers mature. 
Such birds have generally very yellow 
legs and skin, as itis the skin that im- 
parts the color to the quill. These birds, 
as the feathers whiten out, become very 
white and stay white, as the sun-has abso- 
lutely no effect upon them to tan them. 
The final effect is very pleasing, as we 
have a bird with very white plumage and 
very yellow legs, which is not the easiest 
thing in the world to get. Right here I 
would warn the amateur breeder that he 
must distinguish between brassiness and 
creaminess. In the first the cause is ex- 
ternal, namely, the sun; while in the 
second we have an internal characteristic. 
Such birds as described in this class make 
very desirable breeders, as they are cer- 
tainly very strong in stay-white qualities. 
To see them half-grown, however, an in- 
experienced person is not favorably im- 
pressed on account of their very creamy 
plumage. The experienced breeder will 
know that as the feathers mature all this 
creaminess will disappear. 

4. In the fourth and last class I would 
place those birds which have a silvery 
white plumage at all times. They have 
a white skin, and until matured the quills 
show a pink appearance. Even the new 
feathers are white, and the effect of the 
sun is to make them all the whiter with 
that silvery whiteness. These birds, if 
exhibited in the middle of their moult, 
will not be cut for color, as they will have 
no creaminess whatever. 

From a fancier’s standpoint, birds hav- 
ing the color characteristics described in 
Classes 3 and 4 are by far the most de- 
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sirable. Each class has a defect, and 
each has many redeeming qualities. The 
defect in Class 3 is the creaminess of the 
immature feathers, which makes them 
not very good show specimens as chicks, 
or at any time when growing new feath- 
ers. In the show room they are cut for 
this unevenness of color. The defect in 
Class 4 is a tendency towards weakness 
in leg color, and this is especially notice- 
able in the adult fowls. Without doubt 
one fine feature of the birds described in 
Class 3 is their magnificent leg and beak 
color. I have seen hens four and five 
years old with leg color like pullets. The 
birds described in Class 4_have no doubt 
the ideal color. The leg color is, after 
all, a secondary matter, and can be 
strengthened by breeding only from birds 
having very yellow legs. 

Not only is it necessary that White 
Wyandottes must be bred right to gain 
notice inthe show room, but it is also 
necessary that they must be fed properly. 
The question of color feeding opens up a 
wide field of investigation for the breed- 
er. I am thoroughly convinced that 
young birds’ of the very best breeding 
can be ruined from a fancier’s stand- 
point by feeding too much yellow corn. 
This fact was forcibly presented to me 
last fall when I went to see some of my 
young stock that were being raised on 
an adjoining farm. They had been fed 
principally corn and were of no use to 
me whatever. On the next farm their 
feed had been chiefly oats, and the plu- 
mage of tne young birds was white as 
snow. To the young breeder I would 
say, study the color characteristics of 
your flock and see in what class you 
would place your different birds. You 
must thoroughly know the _ individual 
members of your flock and their individ- 
ual defects. There can be no better ob- 
ject lesson for you than to select what 
you consider your best birds and bring 
them into competition with others at 
some fair. By doing so you find out 
whether your ideas of White Wyandottes 
are correct ones or not. If you are de- 
feated, find out from the judge where 
your birds are deficient, and make up 
your mindto bein the race next time. 
Knowledge gained by experience is the 
surest and best of all, because it is never 
forgotten. 

The new Standard is being printed and 
will soon be in the hands of the public. 
While the whole book isa very credit- 
able work, that part of it relating to the 
Wyandotte family is excellent, and will 
prove of great service to Wyandotte 
breeders. The part I refer to especially 
is the part that relates to the Wyandotte 
shape, which until now has been the 
cause of a great deal of controversy. 
Space prevents my dealing with this 
question in this article, but atsome future 
time | hope to discuss it fully. 


Domestic Geese. 


MANAGEMENT. 


As regards actual management, geese 
give little trouble. They are naturally 
early risers, andif not shut up at night 
will be astir at the first sign of dawn. 
Where vermin, such as foxes, do not ex- 
ist, the birds need not be confined to the 
house during the night, though it is rare- 
ly safe to adopt this plan in most dis- 
tricts. When shut in during the sleeping 
hours, the birds should be let out early in 
the summer, and at the first glimpse of 
daylight in the winter. When once they 
become accustomed to their surround- 
ings, although they may, if allowed, wan- 


der far during the day, they will invaria- 
bly return to be fed. 

Geese are the best of any feathered 
stock to control, and may be allowed to 
graze by ordinary hedges if in good re- 
pair, without using wire netting to keep 
them within bounds as in the case of or- 
dinary fowls. It is usually in February 
that geese begin to lay, but occasionally 
eggs may be forthcoming in January. 
This means that the pens should be made 
up by Christmas or sooner if desired. 
Whena_ pen or company is mated, and 
the birds take properly to each other, 
they should not be altered, for should 
one be changed, the others may not take 
to the newcomer. Moreover, although 
there may not be a quarrel, a gander will 
sometimes not cohabit with a later intro- 
duced goose. 

Adult geese require water to swim on, 
to ensure their producing fertile eggs. A 
natural pond or stream, when available, 
will furnish this; but a lack of natural 
water can be overcome by the provision 
of a small artificial supply. I have kept 
geese successfully when their only avail- 
able sporting place consisted of a large 
stone trough sunk into the ground and 
fed by means of a pipe. This or a similar 
plan may be followed anywhere should 
no better means of providing the neces- 
sary water present itself. 

Geese kept for stock should be marked. 
A good method of doing this is by punch- 
ing the webbing of the feet, and the 
operation may be performed by means of 
the tool used for ear-marking sheep. 


FEEDING. 


The proper feeding of geese is a com- 
paratively easy matter, but at the same 
time it must be done in an intelligent 
rather than a mechanical way. Unless 
confined, adult geese do not require soft 
food, nothing but hard grain being neces- 
sary. Ordinarily wheat or barley may 
be given, with maize substituted during 
intense cold. In normal weather geese 
running on grass require only one meal 
a day, which should be given at dusk, 
just before shutting up the birds for the 
night. This ensures the birds going to 
roost with a full crop, and also obviates 
the necessity of having to seek them 
when it is desired to house them for the 
night. 

Asa rule, a handful of grain to each 
bird should be given, this quantity a day, 
along with the grass and other natural 
food that they will generally pick up be- 
ing quite sufficient to keep them in good 
condition. In the winter, however, when 
either frost or snow is about, geese 
should be fed twice a day, since their 
natural food will be scarce, if available 
atall. The extra meal should be sup- 
plied when the birds are liberated in the 
morning. During such weather the quan- 
tity of food to be given demands exer- 
cise of judgment on the part of the goose 
keeper. For instance, should the ground 
be deeply covered with snow, no grass 
is to be had by the birds, so that unless 
there happens to bea quantity of water 
weeds, generous feeding should be the 
rule. Again, during severe frost, very 
little is to be picked up by the birds, and 
it may be that the water is frozen over, 
or at least the sides, where most water 
weeds grow; this, again, means generous 
feeding. With frosty nights and open 
days a light breakfast will be needed. 

When stubbles are available for the 
bird to run over after harvest, if shook 
corn be plentiful, no feeding at all. is 
then necessary; and the same advice 
holds good where the birds are able to 
pick up a quantity of nuts, acorns, beech 
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iF You want BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


that have been bred in line for many years and have won in the closest kind of 
competition, North East, South and West— 


iF You want WHITE WYANDOTTES 


that are the real thing in shape and as white as the driven snow— 


IF YOU WANT SINGLE COMB REDS THAT ARE RED, 


IF YOU WANT your pick of 600 thrifty and vigorous youngsters, then send to me. 
CIRCULAR FOR THE ASKING. 


Bb. Bb. PLBAGOGKH, Box P, KENT’S HILL, MAING 


nuts and similar mast. Care should be 
taken to feed when such supplies begin 
to fail. Many feed geese in troughs, but 
the food may just as well be spread ona 
patch of clean turf. If, however, it is 
desired to feed the birds after they are 
housed, a trough should always be used. 
Besides food, geese require grit, flint or- 
dinarily, with oyster shell during the lay- 
ing season. 


BREEDING. 


Generally speeking, the breeding sea- 
son extends from February to the end of 
June. March, April and May are, how- 
ever, the main months in England. A 
nest or nests should be made in each 
house by the simple expedient of arrang- 
ing a few bricks in a corner, and placing 
in the enclosure so made some soft straw. 
In this nest many of the eggs may be 
laid. Some of the geese might prefer to 
make their own nests, the selected site 
being generally at the foot of a hedge or 
in asimilar place. The eggs should be 
gathered as laid, a crock egg being left 
as a nest egg. Though much smaller 
than goose eggs, the ordinary crock egg 
used for hens answer admirably for 
geese. Generally speaking goose eggs 
show the highest degree of fertility dur- 
ing the earlier part of the laying season. 

The eggs when gathered should be 
stored in a fairly warm, dry place, and 
turned daily until wanted for sitting. 
During frost they should be wrapped in 
pieces of old blanket as well. The eggs 
should be set as soon after being laid as 
possible, though they naturally retain 
their vitality well. The eggs hatch in 
about twenty-eight days. The time is 
usually given as thirty days, but my ex- 
perience is that the eggs hatch sooner 
than that. 

Most breeds of geese will hatch their 
own eggs and rear their progeny, buta 
plan followed by many breeders is to 
hatch and rear by means of ordinary 
hens. When the services of the goose 
are to be utilized, the bird should have 
plenty of short litter for nest making; 
she will do the arranging herself, but 
she should be fed regularly, and be al- 
lowed to come off to feed and water 
whenever she desires. If she is a savage 
goose, she should be interfered with as 
little as possible until she brings off her 
brood, or she may become restless and 
break some of the eggs. Should she be 
quiet the nest may be looked at now and 
again, and loose shells removed. when 
hatching is proceeding. 


Eleven to thirteen eggs may be given 
to a goose. When hens are used for 
hatching purposes the nest should be 
made as for hatching chickens, and five 
eges be given. The eggs should be 
turned by hand every day when the hen 
is taken off to feed, and may be placed 
in blood-warm water for a few minutes 
three days before hatching, or a day 
later. They should be left in the nest 
until the goslings are dry.—/. 7. Bird, 
im ‘‘ Poultry,’ England. 


Helps to Beginners. 


“T have been running an ad ina poul- 
try paper for the last year and have sold 
but few birds or eggs. What’s the 
trouble?’ Such statements are received 
by every poultry journal in the country. 

In the first place the objector was a be- 
ginner in the field of advertising, though 
not in the poultry business. Because he 
is a beginner is the reason why he ought 
to be set right in the matter. As he 
further hinted, he would not spend any 
more money for nothing. Now I find 
there are many other men just like our 
neighbor; they fail to understand the art, 
if we may call it such, of selling birds. 

Upon further investigation | found that 
he had gotten quite a number of inquiries 
from various places, but said he: ‘‘Most 
of them came on a postal card; were 
poorly written, and seemed to ask for 
prices in a half-hearted way.”’ This man 
evidently expected the cash with every 
letter received as a result of his ad. 
There is too much of ‘“‘that slot-machine 
method’’ about advertising. Put in a 
dollar and you take out ten, put in ten 
and take out one hundred. Now I will 
admit there are many men who are 
putting in one dollar in good advertising 
and getting back ten and others putting 
in ten and gaining one hundred, but it is 
not a matter of chance. Let us see. 
They must have the stuff back of them; 
they must be able to produce the goods 
and whena man once feels that he has 
birds worthy of attention he will not feel 
shaky as he goes into print. 

Next these men find a good place to 
advertise and that means ever so much. 
A prominent writer said recently that 
more than one million dollars annually 
are misspent or ill-used in the United 
States in advertising. 

He gave various reasons why it is true. 
Some scatter their ads through too many 
papers, others do not know how to write 


an ad, others do not use good stationery, 
others do not use honesty in describing 
their goods, others (and there are many 
of them) do not follow up their inquiries. 
Here is anexample from life: About a 
year ago I wrote a postal to the publish- 
ers of aset of new books on a new sub- 
ject. I wanted particulars as to the man- 
ner treated and the like. The circulars 
were promptly sent. I read them and 
filed them away for future use, telling the 
gentlemen that I would defer purchasing 
fora year, then gave them no assurance 
that I would purchase from them if I had 
to buy. What followed? Nota month 
passed but that house sent me circulars 
relative to the work. One month it 
would be a letter from a prominent man 
who was highly pleased, next month a 
new circular touching another phase of 
the work, again a list of men who had 
contributed to make the work a success 
and so on throughout the ‘year. It was 
never left to slip my mind that they had 
the work for sale. They never bored 
me nor tried to ‘‘make’’ me buy. It was 
all done in sucha gentlemanly way that 
I admired their ‘‘push’’ and way of doing 
business. 

Now poultrymen must do the same. 
The best birds on earth will not sell 
themselves but must havea ‘‘pusher,’’ 
a manly pusher, a persistent pusher, and 
soon results wili follow. Men who fol- 
low such methods will not be crying down 
the art of advertising. 

Try it again, my young friend. Geta 
good paper, write a good ad, push every 
inquiry, answer every postal card prompt- 
ly and you blame me if results do not 
follow. 

Now is the time to try your hand at 
advertising. You can sell some birds 
this fall and make clear your paths for 
the early spring trade.—Wm. Harris 
Guyer in Inland Poultry Journal. 


Capons should have plenty of time to 
grow, and a full year is not too much. 
Bear in mind the largest capons sell best. 


The easiest and best way to whitewash 
a poultry house is with a force pump. 
These pumps are made to force the 
whitewash mixture from a bucket. 

It is the large grey louse on the heads 
and necks that cause chicks and hens to 
have the ‘‘sleepy disease.”’ 

Strain is everything. The machine for 
converting food into eggs must be of the 
best to be had. Aything and everything 
will not pay. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


Under this heading we will insert classified advertiseinents of forty words or less one month for 40 cts., four months for $1.00 or one year for $2.50 
For additional words above forty add one cent per word for each insertion. Each initial or figure will count as a word. Cards will be run in uniform style and 
without display. The full amount of payment must accompany copy, or the advertisement will not be inserted. 


When writing to any of these advertisers mention EASTERN POULTRYMAN. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Good layers. 
Have nice yellow legs and beaks. Good shape. Color 
and barring improving from season to season. 
this season sired by go-point cockerel. Cockerels for 
sale. aedcress DAVID D. NORTHRUP, 2d, Wake- 
field, R. I. 


MY BARRED ROCKS won on nine entries at 
Lynn and Manchester, 4 firsts, 2 seconds, 7 specials. 
Eggs $2.00 per setting, 3 settings $5.00. Nice Cock- 
ere] forsale. CHESTER H. SMITH, 2: King St, 
Roceester, N. H. 


BARRED AND WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
—Hawkins strain direct. Light or dark matings. Rose 
and Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Crowther strain 
direct—30 eggs, $1.50. From good utility bred stock 
50 cents per dozen. W. D. HOFFSES, South Wal- 
doboro. P.O. Address, Lawry, Maine. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Bright strain. 
Farm raised, utility and fancy stock, heavy layers. 
Eggs $2.00 per 13, $5.00 per 40. Incubator eggs $4 00 
per 100. Good hatch guaranteed. W. A. JANVRIN, 
Box 43, Hampton Falls, N. H. 


MINORCAS. 


SINGLE COMB BLACK MINORCAS.—Pure 
bred only, Eggs $1.0oper13. Iamtogive satisfac- 
tion. The maleleading my pen was imported from 
England. AMOS E. KELLER, Carlisle, Pa. R. 
F. D. No. 6. 


BLACK MINORCAS. — Single comb, Good lay- 
ing stock. Eggs ¢1.0o per 15. E. E. BENNETT, 
Holden, Mass. 


ANCONAS. 

ANCONAS. Two trios at $5.00 and ten at $3.50 
pertrio. The two trios are the pick of Dy entire 
yards. The pullets are laying now. BEAUTY 
BROOK POULTRY FARM, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


WALKLING’S (Red to the hide) Rhode Island 


Reds. To encourage the breeding of Reds, will sell 
eggs for $1.00 per1s. WALKLING, West Medford, 
Mass. 


WILLOW POULTRY YARDS. Rose and Single 
Comb Rhode Island Reds that are red to the skin. 
Bred for utility and fancy. Also Rose Comb Brown 
Leghorns. (Kulp Strain Direct.) Eggs 15 for $1, 30 
for $1.50. Send for circular. L. I. BROWN, Lit- 
tleton, N. H. 


GEORGES VALLEY POULTRY YARDS. Single 
Comb Rhode Island Reds and Barred and Buff 
Plymouth Rocks. Guaranteed pure bred, prolific lay- 
ers of large brown eggs. Eggs $1.50 per1s5. Stock 
always for sale. E. N. PENNEY, Warren, Maine. 


SHOVE’S Rhode Island Reds are winners. Nine 
firsts out of a possible eleven. Rose, Single and Pea- 
Combs, also Houdans. Eggs $2 for 13; $5 for -4o. 
DANIEL P. SHOVE, Fall River, Mass. 


ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDs, Win- 
ners at Freeport and Lewiston. Pens contain blood 
from yards of Davis, Harris, Sheldon, Gunston, 
Crowther, and others. Healthy stock, farm bred, 
great winter layers. None better. Best eggs, $1.50 
for1s. H. A. WAITE, South Freeport, Maine. 


FOR SALE.—Rose and Single Comb Rhode Island 
Red Cockerels, first prize winners. Also eggs and 
chicks from prize winning stock. ‘Thoroughbred birds, 
GUY M. BIGELOW, P. O. Box 4, Colchester, Conn, 


RHODE ISLAND REDS.—Single and rose comb, 
from prize winners. Eggs75 cents per 1, ‘2.00 per 
45. E, E. BENNETT, Holden, Mass. nk 


PERMARTHEL POULTRY YARDS. S. C. 
Rhode Island Reds our specialty eges from prize w in- 
ners $2.50 per 15. White and Barred Rocks, Cc: 
3rown Leghorns $2.00 per «5, White and Buff Cochin 
3antams $1.50 per 13. White Angora Rabbits, H. G. 
RUTH, Olean, N. Y. 


ANDALUSIANS 


BLUE ANDALUSIANS.—Greatest layers of large 
white eggs. Stock direct from Madison Square win- 
ners. Egys from carefully mated, select pens, $1.00 
per 13, others are asking $3.00 from no better pens. 


W. V. YOUNG, Clay, N. Y. 


Stock | 


WYANDOTTES. 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS for 
hatching. $1.00 per 15,$5.00 per too. Choice hens 


and pullets and a few good vigorous breeding cocker- 
a always for sale. M. H. RAYMOND, Milford, N. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES ONLY. If that is 
what you want, write us. We have hatched hun- 
dreds for our fall and winter trade, from large, snow- 
white birds. Ifyou want stock or eggs, place your 
order at once. Eggs half-price, $1.50 per 15. 
LOUDEN POULTRY YARDS, Riverside, Conn. 


EXPRESS PREPAID. White Wyandottes. Cir- 
ular free. ARTHUR HARTMANN, Box 117, 
Nappanee, Ind. 


PHEASANTS. 


1000 PHEASANTS, 20 VARIETIES, Eggs in 
quantities cheap. 2000 Belzian Homers, goc pairs 
Indian Runner Ducks, Cochin and Seabright Ban- 
tams, Orpingtons, S. S. Hamburgs, Anconas, Silkies. 
etc., go cts. setting. All breeds, Fancy Show Pig- 
eons, $2 a pair. Fantails, all colors, $1.75 pair. 
Ringdoves, Quail Turkeys, Mandarin, Wood Ducks, 
Swans, Peafowl, Roebuck, pedigreed Collies, etc. 
Pamphlet illustrating all breeds, colored plates, points 
on breeding, discount, exchange, 20 cents, Reply for 
stamp only. 5000 Pigeons and ornamental birds 
wanted. UNITED STATES PHEASANTRY, 
FERD SUDOW, Prop., Amityville, N. Y 


FERRETS. 


ORPINGTONS. 


WHITE ORPINGTONS.—If you want the best 
send us your order for stock and eggs. Winners of 
every first over Cook at Chicago, 1903. Eggs $5.00 
and $10.00 per setting. Send for circular contaiming 
matings. KNOWLES, YOUNG & CO., North 
Adams, Mich. 


OTHER BREEDS. 


UP-TO-DATE POULTRY YARDS are supplied 
with ‘Breeders and Winners.’’ Will sell all this 
year’s breeding pens at almost one-half their value. 
Write your wants. My prices will surprise you. 
Guide and Catalogue mailed, 1oc, 

J. T. CROUTHAMEL, Box E, Franconia, Pa. 


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK AND WHITE LANGSHANS. Winners 
at America’s leading shows, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, have been produced from eggs that I sold at 
$3.00 per 15, $5.00 per 30. I can also offer some 
special bargains in stock of both varieties. A trio of 
either variety at $5.00. Better trios, g10.00. GEO. 
P. COFFIN, Freeport, Maine. 


GAMES. 


$ Buys Games. Free circular. English and Irish 
B. B. Reds. Tomadoes, Heathwoods and Cornish 
Indians. Buy now, save ex. charges. C. D. SMITH, 
Fort Plain, N. Y. 


LEGHORNS. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING from Single Comb Buff 
Leghorns. For egg production they cunnot be ex- 
celled. Eggs $2.00 per 15, $3.50 per 30. HARRY 
W. RAWE, 120634 John St , Newport, Ky. 


CENTRAL POULTRY FARM. 5S. C. White 
Leghorns exclusively. Choice breeding cockerels 
direct from Waterville stock or my own—the Wyck- 
off-Blanchard strain. They have free range and are 
strong, healthy and vigorous. Write for prices 
which are right. ARTHUR L. BILLINGS, Pratts- 
burgh, N. Y. 


SEVERAL BREEDS. 


RED CAPS.—I won four first prizes at Fitchburg, 
Dec. 15 to 18, 1903, On my Red Caps. I am also 
breeding some fine Houdans this year. Eggs $1.00 
per 13. H. M.MERRIAM, Ashburnham, Mass. 


QUAKER POULTRY YARD.—Black Minoreas, 
Buff Minorcas, Buff Rocks and White Wonders, only. 
Circulars free. Ad.: BOX 1ro, Quakertown, Pa. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. — Barred and Bufi 
Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns My breeding 
stock is something grand, bred from America’s leading 
strains. A trial will convince you. Eggs 75 cents per 
13. LOUIS PERRY, Clay, N. Y. 


HENRY R. MINNER, Hereford, Pa. Golden 
Sebrights, Buff Pekins Eggs $2.00 per 15, Brown Red 
Games and Partridge Cochin Bantams egg's $3.00 per 
15, also W. Wyandottes eggs $2.00 per 15. Stock for 
sale. Write your wants. 


WHITE FACE BLACK SPANISH, Show Birds, 
prolific layers, winners at many Massachusetts shows. 
Stock $2 and upwards. Eggs $2 per ap A pen of 
10 pullets has averaged 7 eges per day for a_month. 
Send for circular. GEORGE A. SWEETSER, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


15coo FERRETS: Thrifty, trim-built animals. 
Ferrets make fine pets. Can be carried in you 
pocket for chasing rabbits from burrows. A pair of 
them will clear your place of rats. Book and whole- 
pale pees FARNSWORTH BROS., New Lon- 
on, Ohio. 


SILVER PENCILLED WYANDOTTES and Sin- 
gle Comb Buff Orpingtons. The 19 prizes awarded 
my stock this season indicate quality. Isn’t that 
what you are looking for? HIGHLAND POUL- 
TRY YARDS, West Roxbury, Mass. 


I HAVE THE BEAUTY -AND UTILITY 
BREEDS, backed by show records. 21 ribbons this 
season, Cook’s S. C. Buff Orpingtons and Silver Pen- 
cilled Wyandottes. HIGHLAND POULTRY 
YARDS, West Roxbury, Mass. 


HIGH CLASS Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds and 
White Crested Black Polish Eggs for hatching. Choice 
breeding stock for sale. Write for catalozue. GEO. 
L. CLEVELAND, Skowhegan, Me., Box 638. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE WILL, for a limited time only, offer to the 
readers of the EASTERN POULTRYMEN, 6 one- 
pound boxes of Lice Powder, which is said to be the 
best on the market, and one year’s subscription, for 
$r.0o, (regular price $1.75). _ Renew your subscrip- 
tion NOW. Address, POULTRY YARDS, River- 
side, Conn. 


YOUR NAME in our Poultry Directory brings you 
large Poultry Mail daily, including Poultry book en- 
titled ‘$500.00 per Year on a City Lot;” Formula to 
force large egg production; also other valuable infor- 
mation. All for roc. ‘silver), SCHADT’S POUL- 
TRY SUPPLY HOUSE, Goshen, Ind, Box 52. 


POULTRY NEWS. 2scents per year, The far 
mers’ best poultry paper. Sample free. Agents 
wanted. P.H.JACOBS, Editor, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 


BELGIAN HARES. 


BLUE, BLACK, WHITE AND RED BELGIAN 
HARES, The finest stock in America. 51 first and 
special prizes this season, Write me your wants, my 

rices are low. Satisfaction guaranteed. JOHN B 
BM ITH, 23 Brewster St., New Haven, Conn. 


A Novelty in Poultry Judging. 


The decimal score card system used 
last December be the Springfield Poultry 
and Pet Stock Association proved so sat- 
isfactory to all concerned that it will be 
used again at the forthcoming show, De- 
cember 13-16. The only serious fault 
found with the system last year was the 
fact that a few of the score cards were 
lost or stolen, so that the owner of the 
bird could not tell in what sections the 
cuts were made. Secretary Graves kept 
a complete record of the total score and 
was able to give the score of each bird. 
To obviate this trouble the Association 
has designed and will use a duplicate 
score card. By this means the Secretary 
will keep a duplicate of each card and 
will be able after the show to furnish the 
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owner of any bird a complete record of 
the score with the cuts in each section. |__| 


TANDARD OF PERFECT! 


I. K. Felch wil be used because of its 
simplicity and the ease with which it can 
be applied to each and every specimen 
variety and breed. The Association has 
engaged City Hall for the show, which is 
the largest hall in Springfield. The show 
will again be cooped with Empire coops 
and most of the judges who officiated at 
the last show will be present this year. 
Ten judges in all have been engaged as 
follows: C. A. Ballou, W. H. Card, G. P. 
Coffin, M. F. Delano, I. K. Felch, G. H. 
Northrup, T. E. Orr, A. F. Pierce, W. J. 
Stanton, J. F. Watson. 

In addition to the very liberal cash 
prizes on all breeds and varieties the 
Association will again offer an attractive 
lot of silver cups as special premiums. 
There will also be many other valuable 
and attractive special prizes, which may 
be found printed in the prize list that can 
be obtained of Secretary W. R. Graves, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Epwin C. Powe Lt, 
Press Committee. 


POULTRY AND BEES, 


BARRED and BUFF ROCKS, 
WHITE and BROWN LEGHORNS, 


in single birds, pairs and trios, at prices that are 
right. A few fine Yearling Cocks at $3 each. ‘They 
are choice breeders Young stock after Sept. 1. 
Write your wants. I can please you. 


BEES and QUEENS. 


GRAY CARNIOLANS—The hardy Boe; a 
beautiful gray in color; very gentle, and a red clover 
worker. 

CARNIOLAN Italian cross; a beautiful gray 
aud yellow in color; Queens from a select mother, 75¢ 
cents each, 3 for ¢2.10; by mail postpait, with direc- 
tions for safe intro juction; a 2 frame Nucleus: and 


REVISED AND 
ILLUSTRATED 


Queen, $2.50. by express. Read what Geo. P. Coffin 
says: ‘ Mr. Perry: The bees arrived in good shape 
and are working well They please me very much.” 


L. H. PERRY, Cray, N.Y. 


PVBLISHED BY 
AMERICAN 
POVLTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


ep eS AS 
English ape 2 << Geography 
Biography Fiction, Etc. 
25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteer of the World 


With over 25,000 entries based on the latest census. 


New Biographical Dictionary 
Over 10,000 names of noted persons, birth, death, etc. 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D.,LL.D., 

vo wwonsice.| COVER DESIGN of the NEW STANDARD 
New Plates. 2380 Quarto Pages. 0 C e 
Rich Bindings. 5000 Iilustrations. 


Should be in Every 
Home, School, and Office ie 
Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with PRICE, including a yearly subscription to the EASTERN POULTRYMAN, 


I100 pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size: 7x10x254in. 


A Special Thin Paper Edition $1.50, or given as a premium for a club of ro Subscribers. 
Printed from the same plates asregular edition. It has : E] 
limp covers and round corners, Size :534x85@x11sin. 


FREE, “‘A Test in Pronunciation,” instruct- 
ive and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlets. Address all orders to 


G.&6C. MERRIAM ee 


THE EASTERN POULTRYMAN, Freeport, Maine. 
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OULTRY BOOKS 


Is a book of 112 ,9x12inches in size, ins, 
SUCCESS WITH POULTRY Tin Rook OF Le pe es,9x12inches in size, that contains, we 


: ee BETTER practical, reliable information 
on the subject of “* Poultry for Profit ’’ than any other book published. Gives the creami of estab- 
lished facts. Written and compiled by the editor of the RELIABLE POULTRY JOURNAL, who has 


given many years of careful study to the poultry business. Price $1 re) re) 
s 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBATING AND BROODING 1: most up-to-date and most practi- 


——————— ees! CALM OTOH I Smt nO rane Sn Tears 
It is contributed to by the leading authorities of thiscountry. It has88 pages,each 1bx9 inches, with 
many illustrations, including a number of designs of modern brooder houses, laying houses, and 
incubator cellars. Complete instructions on the use and abuse of incubators. . 

How to start right and go right in raising chickens by artificial means. = Price 50c 


BARRED, WHITE and BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS THistock consists of 14 pages, 


pnd at Nl al a i lt lth thet It contains 
elegant color plates of Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, shown in their natural colors, repro- 
duced from oil paintings made by the world’s greatest poultry artist, Franklane L, Sewell, Among 
the contributors are the following: A.C. Hawkins, KE, B. Thompson, Bradley Bros., A.C, Smith, I. K. 
Felch, D. J. Lambert, U. R. Fishel, Robt. H. Essex, C. H. Latham, F. W. Richardson, Theo. Hewes, 
F. W. Hitchcock, W.S. Russell, C. A. Emry, S, S. Noble and others, . - Price 50c 


THE WYANDOTTES Silver, Golden, White, Buff and Partridge. A new publication 


treating extensively upon this breed. The frontispiece is a handsome 
reproduction from Mr. Sewell's oil painting of ‘* White Wyandottes to date,” representing the win- 
mine cockerel and pullet at Boston, in January, 1898. ais have hid made especially for this book 
ull-page drawings of Silver, Golden, White and Buff Wyandottes. Eighty 
pages fully illustrated. see ew el Sh 8 Se Cee 


THE LEGHORNS All Varieties. This publica:ion will delight fanciers of that widely bred 
—_—_ «sand favorite fowl—the Leghorns. No breeder can afford to be without the 
information written by such judges as I. K. Felch, T. J. Marshall, H. S. Babcock, F. H. Shellabarger, 
Theo. Hewes, D. T. Heimlich, C. A. Emry, Chas. McClave, Ezra Cornell, W. S. Russell, F, B. Zimmer, 
Wm. Ellery Brightand others. Twelve full-pageillustrations and many others. Price 5 Oc 


EGGS AND EGG FARMS Is made up of contributions from experienced and successful 


————— ~=Cébreeders. It gives their methods of housing, breeding, rearing 
and feeding fowls with a view to increasing egg production. The lengthy chapters on Pedigree 
Breeding will be found invaluable to breeders of exhibition or utility fowls. 


An . 
80-page k, fully illustrated. - = - - - «. Jatt Price 50c 


* Tells how th t ssful breed {thed thei - 
DUCKS AND Geese eee eee Serine handsome nrohtes pivea detailed inermuctions 


for breeding, rearing and feeding, and presents the best and most reliable information relating to 
details of management and profits on Ducks and Geese. It is fully illustrated =) j 50 
with up-to-date cuts of the big farmsandtheirstock. - - = *¢ «=| - rice c 


TURKEYS Their Care and Management. The most complete book written upon turkey culture. It 
aU ee SS treats of every branch of the subject. Among the prominent breeders who have spent time 
and effort in preparing articles for this book are Mrs, Mackey Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Hargrave, Mrs, Singleton, 
a B. Johnston, J. F. Crangle, W. J. Bell, B, F. Ulrey, B. F. Hislop, W. A. Moon, Ed Isley, J. A. Leland and S, 
. Jones. The colored reproduction of an oil painting by Sewell aided by numerous P . 50 
half-tones makes this the very best turkey book published, - -* + 2 «= > rice c 


Consists of 32 1 9x12 inches, and contains 
POULTRY HOUSES AND FIXTURES the datest designs oF Praceie al Riieee buildings ror the 
city lot, the village acre and the farm; also complete and convenient houses for the P . 25 
fancier and plans for building extensive poultry farms. = - = + «2 « @ rice c 


Th t let d fully illustrated Bantam book published in this coun- 
THE BANTAM FOWL = Te TF McGrew, judge and breeder, EneHUnTaniy months collecting 


———————_——————————— { = 
and writing the matter, and over sixty,copyrighted illustrations were made expressly for this book, Every . 
person interested in Bantams as pets or for profit will want a copy. - - - - ~ . - ~ - Price 50c 


RELIABLE POULTRY REMEDIES Consists of 64 pages, each 5x6 inches, points out the causes, describes the symp- 
BRR RGR ERED ERs BURRS ME toms and gives tried remedies ioe roup, colds, cholera, canker, indigestion, con- 
stipation, dysentery, congestion of liver, gapes, chicken pox, black rot, crop-bound, scaly legs, bumble-foot, 

and other diseases of fowls. Contains fniiiustractions on care of poultry to prevent diseases. - + « Price 25c 


THE BOOKS CAN BE OBTAINED ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS: 
For 50 cents we will send any so cent book and a yearly subscription to the EASTERN PoULTRYMAN. For $1.00, a dollar’s worth of the above 
books, and two yearly subscriptions. é P 3 — 
Club Premiums. Fora club of eight subscribers we will give as a premium, your selection of books to the value of $1.00; for a club of four 
subscribers, books to the value of so cents; or for two subscribers, one of the 25 cent books. Address all orders to 


EASTERN POULTRYMAN, - - - - - FREEPORT, MAINE. 
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Look! 4 for 50 Cts, 


Vick’s Family Magazine 
Rural Young People 
Poultry News 

Eastern Poultryman 


The whole four a year for 50 cents. 


Send all subscriptions to either of last 
two papers mentioned. 


vi CORNELL® 


youarestartedright. Our catalogue and book of Ha 
reference for poultrymen illustrates and tells all 
m@ about the goods we make—Cornelland Peep-O’- § 
Day Incubators, Brooders, Coops, Colony Houses, fi 
Portable Poultry Houses, Peep-O’-Day Chick 
Food, together with many other labor-saving de- § 
vices all fully described-tree to interested people 


Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co. Box 45 Ithaca, N.Y. 


BPE: ae hee 


Poultry Printing. 


THAT’S OUR BUSINESS. 


Just to get acquainted we will print and send by 
mail, postpazd, 


FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


‘any one of the following combinations: 
150 6-inch XX White Envelopes, 
150 7-lb. Packet Note Heads, 
OR 100 6-inch XX White Envelopes, 
100 7-lb. Paeket Note Heads, 
100 Good Business Cards. 
OR 100 6-inch XX White Envolopes, 
100 7-lb. Packet Note Heads, 
50 5x7 Egg Labels (with cut), 
50 Shipping Cards (with cut). 


IF 
In 


We have a large line of Standard Cuts of Poultry, 
Pigeons, Hares, and Live Stock for the free use of our 
patrons. 

Drop us a postal for Cut Sheet and Samples of 
Printing. Ifyou need the goods at once, drop us a 
Dollar. Ifthe job is not satisfactory, we will return 
the Dollar. That’s fair, is it not? 

Box E, 


Riverside Press, nerspen, v.y. 
LUNT & CURTIS 


will have plenty of good stock this fall in 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 
and White Wyandottes. 


For further particulars, write 


FREEPORT, MAINE. 


FOR A LIMITED TIME WE WILL 
ACCEPT SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


The Successful Poultry Journal 
and The Eastern Poultryman 
hoth one year, for 


Address all orders to 
EASTERN POULTRYMEN, Freeport, Me. 


GOLDTHWAITE’S 
Continental Poultry Food 


t 
is a balanced ration made of six kinds of Grafn, Mea 
and Fish Meal. $1.80 per 100 Ibs, 


GREEN CUT BONE, $2.00 per 100 Ibs. 


Grit, Clover, Mixed Feeds and Poultry Sup- 
plies of all kinds. Samples free. 


E. H. DOBLE & CO, 


WEST QUINCY, MASS. 


lf Chickens 
Are Marked 


In the web of their 
feet when first 
hatched, 
punched holes 
never grow up again 


these 
will 


and never injure or 
disfigure the birds in 
any way, but will 
serve as_ identifica- 
tion marks as long 
as they live. If the 
birds are stolen you 
can prove your prop- 
erty even after they 
have been killed and 
dressed. 

By this method of 
marking you can rec- 
ord the different ages 
and know at a glance 
their blood and breed- 
ing. You cannot mate 


and breed poultry in- 
telligently unless you 
know their pedigree. 
There are 15 differ- 
ent ways to mark 
them in this manner, 
fully explained and 
illustrated in Pocket-Book Pointers, which I mail for 
the asking. This punch is one of the cheapest and 
most practical markers ever offered for sale. It is giv- 
ng excellent satisfaction. Price 25c each postpaid. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
D. Je Lambert, 
APPONAUG, R. I. 
IS ALL IT 
h TAKES TO PAY 
FOR 
FANCY FOWLS. 
The phenomenally successful and most 
widely read poultry organ of the South. 
Established in 1897 it is a credit to its 
section, the great and growing South. It 
is out on time the roth of each month, is 
prosperous and responsible. As a low- 
priced paper it is in a class by itself and 
is better than most 50c papers. 36 to 
60 pages. Largest circulation in its 
territory of any poultry paper and un- 
equaled as an advertising medium to 
those wanting to reach Southern read- 
ers. Address, enclosing 25c in coin or 
stamps. 
FANCY FOWLS CO., Hopkinsville, Ky. 
tI 
Caponize Your Gockerels. 
Instead of marketing surplus Cockerels at a few 
dollars a dozen, you can change them into Capons to 
weigh 10 to 12 lbs. each and sell at 16c to 20c per lb. 
Method is simple, market is sure. Send 10c. in stamps 
for book explaining operation. Address POULTRY 
KEEPER PUB CO., Box 43, Quincy, IIl. 
(=) MAKE HENS LAY 


when Eggsare high, 
You can do it. 


Goldthwaite’s Lice and Insect Powder. 


Warranted to do the work. Liberal commission 
to agents. F, C. GOLDTHWAITE 
West Quincy, [ass 


| marked and will assert itself at once. 


Money Makers 


S. G BUFF LEGHORNS no better than the best 


but better than the rest, 
No fowl lays more eggs than the standard strain. 15 
years’ entire time devoted to poultry is my experi- 
ence. My birds win each year and are up-to-date, 
winning this season at Cleveland, Chicago, New York 
City and Detroit. A postal card will bring you my 
8-page circular telling you all about my stock, They 
are the richt kind. 


GEO. S. BARNES, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Your wants can be supplied in Buff and White 
Plymouth Rocks, Rose and Single Comb R. 
- Reds. We also have some fine Embden Geese 
and Pekin Ducks. We will quote Bargain 
Prices on early orders. 


EUREKA POULTRY FARM, 
C. Frank Colley, R. F. D. No. 4, PORTLAND, ME. 


BOX C. 


THE EFFECT OF USING 


Puritan Chick Food 


on the whole brood to which it is fed will be positively 
In the smaller 
chicks, by carrying them over the danger line; in the 
ones that are past it by imparting growth and vigor. 
Remember we guarantee it to do so or money 
refunded. 


A. L. BICKFORD & CO., Bangor, Maine. 


Mention this Paper. 


© Poultry Diseases, Chlorozone 


has no equal, and cures Roun in its worst form; also 
Cholera, Canker and Bowel Troubles in old or young. 


Ritz’s Egg Maker and Lice Killer, 


used as directed will make an increase in your profits, 
as well as inthe growth, health, and comfort of your 
poultry. Write for circular. 


JOHN J. RITZ & CO.,, 
Pittston, Pa. 


FAVEROLLES. 


Salmon and Ermine Faverolles, 


THE KING OF UTILITY FOWLS. 


Winter Layers. Chicks weigh 
4 pounds when 12 weeks old. 
Eggs for setting, 

$5.00 for 12 Eggs. 


Send stamp for large circular to 


DR. A. H. PHELPS, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Also BANTAMS. 


Illustrated catalogue, - - 


YOU GAN PUT 


Lambert's Death to Lice Powder 
on show birds every day in the 
year without injury to their good 
looks in any way. It never stains 
or discolors the plumage or shanks 
in the least. In fact, its frequent 
use makes the feathers brighter 
and will keep the shanks free from 
any roughness or disease. Don’t 
wait until your birds are in the 
“DO IT NOW” 


6c. 


IF YOU HAVE STOCK 
OR EGGS TO SELL, 


Advertise in 


THE HASTERN 
POULTRYMAN. 


It Will Bring Customers. 


THE EASTERN POULTRYMAN. 


HAWKINS’ 


ROYAL BLUE STRAIN 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


BARRED, WHITE AND BUFF. 


WYANDOTTES, “'kYER WHITE 


AND BUFF. 


Have won more Prizes at the Leading Shows 
of America and England than all others. My 
matings for this season are the best I ever 
owned. 

At the Great National Show, WASHINGTON, D.C., in hot competition with over 300 birds of 
these varieties, the best that could be found regardless of price, I won 45 Regular and Special Prizes on 
39 Entries, including First Prize on Breeding-Pen in each variety, Special for Best Display in the 
American Class, Special for Best Exhibit of Plymouth Rocks, Sweepstakes Special for Best 
Cockerel in the show (Bantams excluded), and this on my First Prize Barred P. Rock Cockerel. My 
winning White Wyandotte cock was pronounced by the judges to be the best they had ever seen. Iwon 
twice as many first prizes as all other exhibitors of these varieties. My BUFF ROCKS, at BOSTON, 
1899, in hot competition, won more first and special prizes than all others. My customers are winning 


all over the country. If you want the BEST, write me. Hundreds of Choice Exhibition and Breeding 
Birds at honest prices. Catalogue of America’s finest Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes free. . 


A. C. HAWKINS, Lock Box'12 Lancaster, Mass. 


The MAINE STATE POULTRY and PET STOCK ASSOCIATION 


WILL HOLD ITS 


FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
AT PORTLAND, DECEMBER 6, 7, 8, 9, 1904. 


FOR INFORMATION, PREMIUM LISTS, ETC., ADDRESS 


A. .L MERRILL, secretary, AUBURN, ME. 
RODDINS’ Lige Exterminator Now is the Time to Buy a) A STRONG COMBINATION. 


A liquid to use for spraying, sprinkling FINE COCKEREL. 


or painting the roosts, dropping boards, I HAVE A FINE LOT. 


FROM PRIZE 
MATINGS. 


( 
1 Sitting, $5. 3 Sittings, $10. 


2 Sittings, 88. 5 Sittings, $15. 
Per 100, $20.00. 


Winners at New York, from life. 


By special arrangement you can get all three (3) 
of the following one year for only 50 cts. Never an 


nests and all crevices wherever lice and 
spider mites may be, and is sure death to 
all insect life. 

It is not necessary to handle the fowls, 
or even for the liquid to touch the lice. 
The fumes do the work quickly and surely. 
Gallon Cans 75 cents. Agents Wanted. 

Circulars Free. 


LUTHER ROBBINS, 
Box E, Hollis Depot, N. H. 


PIGEONS FANCY DRAGONS, 


RUNTS anno HOMERS. 

Prices consistent with quality. 

Pens of 50 pairs each for Squab Breeding. 

These birds are most straight Homers, from large 

vigorous birds, capable of raising squabs weighing 8 

pounds to the doz. Cocks banded on left and hens on 

right foot. Price $75 per pen. 15,000 birds breeding. 
Visitors welcome. 


E, C. CUMMINGS, North Wales, Pa. 


PRICES FOR PRINTING. 


100 Business Size Envelopes, postpaid, 25c¢ 
100 Note Heads, good ones, Ff 25c 
100 Business Cards, 5 25c¢ 
100 Letter Heads, mA 30c 


WALTER G. COLLINS, Haskinvitte, N.Y. 


200 White Leghorns, FROM 
50 R. C. Brown Leghorns, —_ 
25 R. I. Reds, $1.25 
25 White Wyandottes, TO 
25 Buff Rocks, _ 

25 Barred Rocks. BS-OO0 


They are bred from good layers and are winners 
anywhere. 

Toulouse Geese 
Catalogne. 


H. R. DAILY, 


Box A, Pulaski, N. Y. 


&2.50 apiece. Send for 


=" 
Partridge Plymouth Rocks, 
Silver Plymouth Rocks, 
Silver Penciled Wyandottes 
‘*Puritans’’ The new white breed. 


W. C. CROCKER, 
30x 10-76, FOXBORO, MASS. 
A Boon 


eer Poultry Keepers 


How we make our hens pay 400 
4 per centr ront new system, our 
own met 


offer like this before. 


Fancy Fowls, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


The leading poultry organ of the South. Three 
years old, well established and prosperous, 36 to 40 
pages each month. 


Michigan Poultry Breeder. 


Battie CREEK, MICH. 


Established 1885. The publisher has devoted 14 
years ot his entire time and attention to the poultry 
néustry. It’s a success, 24 pages. 


The Eastern Poultryman. 


FREEPORT, MAINE. 


Established 1899. A practical common sense poul- 
try paper published for the farmer as well as the 
fancier, and helpful to both. 


The price asked for these papers all one year is only 
so cents, which anyone of them is worth, and you get 
the others free. Send your subscription to anyone of 
them. A free sample copy can be had by addressing 
each one. Better send your order now. 


